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LET THE BIRDS ALONE.» 
b appears to us that there are not so many birds | 
ay. us a8 there used tobe. It is possible that 

may be mistaken in this, as perhaps our atten- 
js taken up with other things, and we do not 
Se them so much as formerly. But if we are 
4 in this conjecture, the question next arises, | 
ris the cause of it? The probable cause of | 
jecrease of these innocent and real friends’ of 
farmer is the increase of idle boys, who, as soon 
‘ev can shoulder a gun, swarm out from the 
ages armed and equipped, and commence a war 
extermination upon every thing in the shape of 
urd. 
for are they satisfied with this. Before they 
»handle a gun they prowl around in quest of 
is’ nests, and rob them of their eggs, ‘and thus 
vent their increase more rapidly tham by the | 
», We look upon these interesting creatures a8 
ag the benefactors of the cultivators of the 
th With few exceptions they protect his crops 
m the destructive ravages of insects, and by fol- | 
ing after him as he turns the furrow or harrows | 
seed, and picking upthe worms—eggs, and 
ysalis of insects, prevent their increase, and 
entimes the complete destruction’ of his crops. | 
isa duty which the farmer owes this part of cre- | 
nto protect them as much as possible from the | 
secution of the young sportsmen—tovencourage | 

bir increase by every method in his power. 

BThere are some strong prejudices against many 
the feathered tribes which leads to a persecution 
them. It is possible that some of them may oc- 
sionally do mischief. 

he crow will oftentimes peep into his cornfield 
i undertake to examine the depth to which it is 
ted, and how far it has progressed in vegetation, 
then on the other hand, he is useful’ in fighting 
‘ay the hawks which would steal the good wife’s 
ickens, and picks up the mice, grubs and other 
fuin, which would do a great deal of mischief if'| 
lfered to increase too fast. ‘The blackbird has 
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bring, should prompt us to afford them every pro- 
tection in our power. 





Sugar Beets with Indian Corn. 
The Farmer and Gardener mentions that a farm- 


er in Pennsylvania, raised a crop of sugar beets 


with his corn. He planted them in alternate rows 
and had a good crop of both. This may be a good 
plan for those who kave ground suitably prepared. 
It will leave the corn more open to the sun, and at 
the same time the corn may protect the beets from 
too much heat. ' 





LUCERNE. 

We have had several enquiries made of us res- 
pecting Lucerne, or French clover, as it is some- 
times calied—although it is “ not exactly ” a clover. 

Mr. Glazier, of this town, sent into our office the 
other day, a root of this plant, measuring nearly & 
foot and a half. He has .cultivated it some, and 
finds that the climate will suit it, if it be put into 
the zight kind of soil. 

As it has an exceedingly long tap-root, it is nec- 
essary that it be put into a mellow soil, so that it 
can plunge down freely. It should also bea sandy 
Joam, or a soil that would not heave much by frost. 
If it did, it would lift the Lucerne up higher and 
higher at every frost, and when the ground settled, 
leave it high and dry to perish. We once sowed 
some upon stiff clay, but it did not sueceed at all, 


It starts early, perhaps earlier than any other grass, ) 


and may be mowed two or three times in the year, 
and when it can be made to grow well is a very 
valuable crop. We have no doubt that in many of 
our sandy loams it will succeed well, but as its 
peculiar habits are not well known in this latitude, 
it should be studied carefully and experiments 
tried with it. 

We believe our friend Dr. Bates, of Norridge- 
wock, once cultivated itsome. Will he have the 
goodness to inform us of the result ? 


MAPLE SUGAR. 


We have been informed that owing to the mild 
winter and spring, larger quantities of maple sugar 





| which they bestow and the pleasures which they!one. With few exceptions it is secondary and 


subordinate to other business, and attended to only 
las time or leisure will allow from other callings. 


[eee trees are commonly tapped by scoring” deep 


cuts with an axe, a rough stick is put into it to con- 


’ 


the kettle or camp and in boiling down. Now it 
would undoubtedly be the case, as itis in every 
other business, that if'a more systematic and careful 
course should be pursued, it would be attended 
with a corresponding profitable result, Why not 
have a cheap house and other fixtures, and employ 
suitable and experienced hands to manufacture 
during the season ? There are many who can an- 
swer the question in regard to whether it would be 


profitable or not. ; 
We recollect that Dr. Rush in some of his’ wri- 


tings, went into a calculation from known & estab- 
lished data, that not less than one hundred and thir- 
ty-five millions of pounds of this sugar might be 
made every year in the States of Pennsylvania & 
New York. It would be a satisfaction to know what 


amount is annually manufactued in Maine, and also 


what amount of Cane sugar is imported into the 
State. Who can give us a better insight into at ? 





Wisconsin Culturist. 


We have received the first number of a paper 
with this title, printed semi monthly, at the (now) 
fartherest end ot the far west, to wit:at Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin Territory, by W.P. Proudfit, Ed- 
itor & Proprietor. 

It is gratifying to notice the wide spreading at- 
tention that is now given to Agricultural pursuits, 
Pursuits upon which the real prosperity of our im- 
| monde country is based, The paper before us is 
neatly executed and well filled with useful matter. 
The address of the Editor, is a spirited and well 
written production. 

“Tt isa source of pure gratification” says le “to 
the heart of every philanthropist and patriot, to con- 
template thosechanges thro’ which (during the last 





| forty years) Agriculture has been so highly exalted 


on the scale of occupations, so greatly advanced as 


,a science, and so nobly improved as an honorable 
/and useful art. The dark cloud of ignorance and 





vey the sap toa rougher ‘rough below. Most of” 7! 
the sap is wasted in collecting and conveying it to. 


aaa laccused of sundry malpractices, but we | have been made this season than for several former 
OR "y . 


The \ 


| obstinate prejudice, which has so long 6vershadow- 


NPve the : > » ’ : . . | 
eve that he is more’ sinned against than a sinner | ones. : F ‘ 
| ed and chilled the exertions of the American Far- 

’ 


sell, The Blue Jay sometimes takes the liberty | 
help you husk your corn, and help himself to a 
kemels by way of wages, but’thisis no more 
‘n fair, when he has been busily engaged inthin- 
3 than sit is out the bugs and the worths, all the live long 
. who wil miner for you, Independent of these considera- 


within tae 
yent {e- 


mn in gra *s there are others of the sentimental kind which 
— ould lead us to shield them from the marauders 
seth in oe ’ Would annihilate them from the “face® of the 


7 ne Dreary indeed would be the prospect, if not 
sible su was seen or heard in our fields. Jt would be 
ve a cops the solitude of the far off ocean, if they did 
tinue tel! ot Surround iveni 

us on every hand, enlivening the scene 


request of ~ eye by their rapid and spirit like motions, and 

paid, a0é 1g Us by their simple melody as they lift up 

two nuit . ‘oices and pour forth. their songs upon. the 
pgs **, which thus brings both refreshment and mu- 

1e jre to our @ar Th P * 

‘he Maid 8. The morning and evening con- 


brs of these warblers, make one of the chief de- 





sits of rural life, and gratitude for the benefits 


We have seen some very beautiful specimens o 
this article from Penobscot country. ‘The thought 
arises why is there not much more made than there 
is ? 

Rock Maples are abundant in this State, indeed 
they flourish here in the greatest perfection. And 
yet they have been neglected and even destroyed, 
and its valuable products despised, because sugar 
has been supplied irom the. West Indies of richer 
manufacture. On the frontier, however, as well 
as some of the interior towns there are immense 
forests of this tree. Why should notthey be saved 
and drawn upon every spring for a supply of sugar 
for family use and the market 2? Why would it 
not be quite a profitable investment for individuals 
who are able to invest. little property in a sugar 
plantation of this sort, and every spring embark in 
the business in a regular and systematic way ? 


mer, is gradually moving away before the glowing 
| beams of truth, which science is daily diffusing 
over the length and breadth of our land. An irre- 
ots spirit of inquiry for new practical trutlis, is 
| awakened in the bosoms of so many men of great 
moral worth and practical usefulness, that their 
| salutary influenceupon Agriculture, the great bus- 
| iness of manand the grand source ofa nation’s pow- 
er, is becoming widely felt.” 
Se : 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
—————— ee 
The Farmer has no reason to be discontented 
' with his Condition. 

Mr. Houmes :—Perhaps there is no class of 
people in the community more subject to unrea- 
sonable discontent than the farmer; not that the 
disposition of a farmer is worse than that of other 
men, but the way and manner he receives many 

















The mode generally pursued for obtaining and 


making sugar has been any thing but a systematic | 


blessings, is such, that he is not led duly to  esti- 
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mate their value. I will illustrate this, by intro- 
ducing the substance of a dialogue, which took 
place, some years ago, in Massachusetts, betwen a 
mechanic and a farmer. 

Farmer. I have always thought the mechanic has 
too much the advantage of the farmer: here you make 
your two dollars a day, while we. poor farmers 
scarcely realize fifty cents. ! 

Mechanic. Will you be good enough to answer 
me two or three questions ? — 

F. As many as you please. 

How large is your family ? 
I have some over a dozen. 
Do you support them from your farm ? 

F. Ido, 

M. What think you it would cost to support 
them a year, by buying every article consumed, 
at the rate we mechanics, here in town, have to pay 
for them,-—-say milk at six cents a quart ; butter at 
twenty cents a pound ; wood four or five dollars a 
cord, and other articles in proportion ? 

F, Tut! Cost every thing, almost ! 

M. Name some sum, if you please. 

{Farmer makes a long pause, scratching his head.) 

FL Why, really! I think as likely as not it 
would cost six hundred dollars a year. 

M. AndI understand you support your family 
from your farm, without running in debt ; and per- 
haps gain property to boot. 

F. I gain on the whole. 

M, Now let us calculate a little. You must be 
a very fortunate man, as well as very industrious, 
to labor 3 hundred days in a year, winter and all. 
This gives you two dollars a day, the year round, 
—more than any mechanic, except a first rate one, 
oan make in good times. But remember the em- 
ployment of the mechanics, in seaport towns, is 
uncertain,—the mason can do but little ot nothing 
in the winter, and so with some others; also, all 
are more or less affected by the ups apd downs in 
business, Now your produce, which you consume 
in your family, is worth aa much.to you,in the dyl- 
lest times.as, ia the mgst brisk. 

F. I never thought of the-thing in this way be. 
fore. I must confess I don’t see how yon get along 
those times, Why, | was fretting myself to think 
I was.some pestered to, get a little molasses and 
tea for. my. wood; and yet I have all the essential 
articles which I need in my family, at home. 

M. Well ; now let us calculate a little further, 


F. 
M. 
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It is true the prices of some articles mentioned 
in the preceeding dialogue, are higher than the 
same would be in our seaport towns, or inland vil- 
lages, in this State ; but every one who can figure, 
can make his calculations to conform to prices 
where he lives. And I believe that any farmer 
who never made any calculation of this kind, 
would be much surprised at the result. 

In fact, Mr. Editor, I have tried both situations— 
I know the advantages and disadvantages attend- 
ing both; and Iam decidedly of opinion that the 
farmer has altogether the advantage in point of 
substantial happiness, unless he suffers the torments 
of an unthankful heart to undermine all his pleas- 
ures, And this is not all; theindulgence of these 


I believe there is not a particle of doubt 
wheat miglit be hastened in coming to 
the same means. It must be eyj 
can hasten wheat into maturity one week 
sowing, and one week by selecting Carly ines: 
seed, we shall get the start of the worm, sin. 
a certainly. ' 

Again ; another that I would ra 
in a fact recorded by Mr. Ruffin, in his 5 
Calcareous Manures. “ Marling seryes 
soils warmer, and thereby hastens the rinoss. 
every crop more than would take Place: gy 
soils, if made equally productive with other g 
calcareous manure. This quality of marled jy 


© (ey 





feelings of discontent tend to degrade the farmer 
in his own eyes, and of course in the eyes of oth- 
ers. The idea that “ Maine cannot raise her owr 
bread,” has operated like binding the energies of 
her sons in iron fetters. What a man thinks he 
cannot do, he will not try to do. “Maine cannot 
raise her own bread!” How it. sounds to me! 
Why, I never considered myself half a quarter. of 
a farmer, and yet I have sold ten bushels of bread 
stuff where I ever bought one, since I lived in 
Maine. 


Awake, then, ye farmers ! Awake from your slum- 
bers ! 

Nor dream any longer of forests of lumber,— 

Seize the plough with the grasp of a powerful arm, 

And clear off the rocks and the stumps from your 
farm 

Then, when the soil is well turned and fitted for 
sowing, 

You may put in the seed, and it soon will be grow- 
ing ; 

For the earth is growing warm with the heat of the 
sun 

And a bounty to cheer you whep your 
done. J 


Peru, April, 1838. 


harvest is 
. H. 





CULTURE OF WHEAT. 

Mr, Hoxmes :—-] hope the importance of this 
subject wall ke considered a sufficient reason for 
writing again, on this topic. 

My object in the present communication will be 
inquire what probable reasons we have to hope to 
avoid, or mitigate, the ravages of the “Grain 
Worm.” To arrive at as much certainty, as the 
present knowledge of facts will admit, I shall state 
some of the facts generally admitted among us, or 











Our milk costs us six cents a quart; now suppose 
1 buy a quart a day,—that will be 365 quarts a 
year—making around sum, about twenty-two dol- 








derived from unquestionable authority elsewhere. 
First. Wheat sown early or late is not injured 
to such a degree as that sown at the usual time. 





jars a year. And then, our wood ; say twelve cords | 


Second. Early sown grain generally does  bet- 
ter than late sown, so that in some seasons, sowing 


highly important to cotton, as our summers 
long enough to mature the later pods. Wheq 
derives especial benefit from the warmth thn, 
ded to the soil; it is enabled better to w; 
severe coldof winter; and even the short (j 
which its ripenng ts forwarded by mariing, 
very much to lessen the danger of the crop 
rust.” ' : 
Mr. Ruffin here describes the good effectsof 
marl in early ripening the seed wheat jp. 
warmth it imparts to the soil. I am aware» 
ground it might be argued, that additional 
equally forwards the production of the-worm, | 
I really question this as being the fact Mil 
I should think, would have a different 
pror or caustic lime, produces much heat; 
| lime in this state has very different qualities 
mild state. I believe that lime benefits whe 
combining with certain gases which aree 
during the fermentation of putrescent manure; 
which are poisonous to the roots of wheat 
and, when abounding to great excess, com 
them, and sometimes even destroying them 
thus forcing the vital principle in the 
throw out new roots, and to tiller above 
This deranges the economy of the plant, 
its maturity, and thus brings it, in consequen 
this delay, in contact with the causes of rus 
also the fly which produces the grain worm. 
This, the reader may say, 1s theory. Wi 
give it as such; and invite scrutiny to bring 
the test, But if this theory should finally be 
ed by facts, (which I think it will be,) the 
will perceyve at once, the use of lime affordsays 
erful auxiliary in hastening the maturity 
wheat. | 
From the view we have taken of this 
have two different processes, presented to 
which we thay, bring forward our wheat in 
to avoid the Grain,Worn:. And these tro se! 


| 





; 


| 





& year, (though not one-half what you burn,) at five | late to avoid their ravages, woyld render the rem- | tain. There is.no theory about it. 


dollars a cord, is sixty dollars a year. My butter’ 
costs me twenty-five. cents a pound, on an average. | 
Allowing one pound a day in a large family, which | 
would give. them all but a small slice, and yet the | 
cost is minety-one dollars ayear, Now, my friend, 

we have got one hundred and. seventy-three dollars, 
for threé articles ; and, yet we have but just begun 
to figure. 

PF. Well, my friead, I am really much obliged 
to you for the information you have given me, I 
will go home with my tea.and molasses, and try to, 
be contented. One hundred and seventy-three 
dollars for butter, milk and wood, in a family, for 
one year '—and then only one quart of milk a day ; 
just enough to set ene muoth a-watering for more, 
Why, what ap unthaekful wretch I haye been. 
‘Heaven help me to a better temper, One quart of 
milk a dey in a family! why, it takes ten in mine. 
Let us see—that, as you buy it, would be sixty 
cents a day, ortwo hundred and nineteen dollars a 
year. Bless my stars! bow thankful I ought tobe 
that I don’t live in town. Farewell | | 





edy, perhaps, as bad as the disease, 

Third. The time in which the grain worm com-. 
mits its devastations is short, and confined, to one, 
particular stage of its growth; and hence, if the. 
wheat plant“can be brought, by any means, to this. 
stage of maturity, either before or after the worm 
season, it escapes destruction from that cause, 

Fourth. Grain that matures early is not so sub- 
ject to blight from other causes, 

From these premises it appears to be all impor- 
tant to avoid their ravages by early.maturity.. The. 
inquiry now presents itself, how can this be ef- 
fected ? 

Early sowing suggests itself to the mind at once ; 
but it is more particularly my object to suggest 
at this time, some other meags ag auxiliary to it. 

One that I shall mention js. by paying more at- 
tention to saving our seed wheat. It has been/ 
demonstrated by careful experiments, that: almost 
all kinds. of fruit may be hastened 1n coming to, 


| We haye, also, another process equally mo 
| to hasten the maturity of wheat plants, that's 
judicious use.of lime ; but whether this eft 
produced by its imparting warmth to the soil, Wi 
would equally favor the early maturity of the 
atill theory. If it shoud prove, as I expeh® 
the judicious use of lime hastens the matuny 
the wheat plants, by giving them a healthy 8 
substantia} growth, and rather retarding than 
tening the maturity of the Grain Wom 
can, perceive no difficulty, if we. we © 
judiciously, and perseveringly, to counters? 
habits of the Gaain Worm, and render 6 ™ 
harmless. 
Finally, { ge2. no, renson to, be dst 

That same benign Providence which nist? 
Franklin (a Yankee) to gujde. the forked 'W' 
harmless from the clouds, may raise up 0 
ble, yet efficient genius, to devise mean’ 
or wholly avoid the sore. scourge- }. 





maturity several days by carefully selecting the first 


Peru, April, 1838. 
P. myhie s that, the. max: mentions 





' this subject) 
sented to 

wheat in 
ese two aree 


equally ¢ 1 


ants, that is 
»r this effect 


10 the soil, : 


: = patriot will do all he can for the cou 
a himself the question, Will the peo- | 
t me if I succeed in promoting their best 
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ntains animal matter in addition to | 
ee of lime. But I believe I can produce | 
‘snable authority to prove the carbonate of ) 
seul) efficacious in producing the effect we | 
mentioned ; though the papers oP, Mi | oe 


ing away obstructions to the Plough. | 
Howes. This isa subject which I hope 
-<sthe attention of every agriculturist in| 

. of Maine. Stumps, stones and roots are 
Seiad on mowing lands, but on tillage 
they are intolerable. The thorough culture 
4 iga subject which has engaged the atten- 
of farmers in all countries where Agriculture 
‘ourished or been well understood. To thor- 
jyeultivate land that is encumberd with stumps, | 
and roots, is impossible. ‘T’o remove these 
sions, is not very expensive if suitable ma- 
can beemployed. It is well known that to 

s up grass lands often, is calculated to improve 
il, if the grass, roots and stubble can be com- 
Jv covered with earth. This cannot be accom- 
) on lands encumbered with vexatious stones, 

»s and roots. Much has been said by farmers 
agricultural writers, in regard to the importance 
»p ploughing ; this cannot be effectually done 
nds where stones, stumps and roots are 

jant. When the plough can move from one 
of the field to the other, without being obstruc- 
and turn over one complete unbroken furrow, 
indeed there is profit and pleasure too in cul- 
jon; but on lands encumbered with stones, 
»s &c., there is but little profit and less of pleas- 
in agricultural operations. Stones that are re- 
od from tillage lands may be converted into 
that will not decay, and stamps may be used 

ye sane purpose and will also make an excel- 
and desirable fence. Farmers who have but 
money or time to spare, cannot clear away 
tumps stones and roots from a large field ina 
eyear, but where is the farmer who cannot re- 
e these obstructions from one acre annually.— 


@ this course be followed byall the farmers of| level. Ploughs made of Cast Iron are necessarily 


State, and immense benefits will soon be reali- 
and the removing of stones from our tillage 
should be thoroughly done, and in many ca- 

it will of course be necessary to perform the 
anumber of years successively, affording an 

brtunity to the farmer, to increase his stone wall. 

ome cases the farmer should not be too stingy 
use of powder when crowbars are insufficient. 
mford, April, 1838. R. 





The Challenge Accepted. 

R, Houmes. In No. 9 of your paper, I noticed 
munication from Mr. J. H. J. of Peru, in which | 
allenges all the gentlemen of the quill, wheth- 
poe “Near Peru” or elsewhere to a “ wordy 
I a apprehensive that the phrase, “ Near Pe- 
vas aimed at me, and in that case I must notice 
ae, or my courage may be doubted. Mr. J. 
* asse’ts that some of your correspondents have 
dsigns of fight with him, &c. 1 know of but 
“nitet who has shown great “ signs of fight” 
the gentleman above named, “ Tyro Jr.” He 
very sarcastic, and although for aught I know, 
be an intelligent and respectable citizen, yet I 
his course was liable to strong objections.— 
th regard to Mr. J. H, J,, if report says true, he 
80d citizen and no doubt wishes to be a use- 


man, but his proposition to publish the name of| 8° #8 to make a bearing for the beam to rest upon, 


ma for tie Maine Farwer, ip all the Ag- 
ay) newspapers in the United States, may be 
Y some, to exhibit simptoms of ambition, 


’ 








interests ? nevertheless, I think the people shoulda- | perience to be best adapted to the purpose, turning 
ward praise to all who render them signal service, | 4nd laying the furrow iti the best ble form for 
If the gentleman should wWaund me with sylogisms, | aed ees perf ser ve OF gud etups” tnd 
shoot me with arguments and cut me down with; ‘The judges on Agricultural Implements at the 
logic, I may leave the field alive, although I may Mechanics’ Fair held in Boston last September, say 
have cause to regret that I attacked the “ lion in| of this piough: “ One ofthe Committee who is ex- 
his armour.” If the gentleman should “ bear away | aeaiaa en fn \ rolontghy thd fe ae rev ois 
the palm, in triumph,” still if 1 should be in a small | rare en ee peepee ee ee 
degree serviceable to the State, I hope he will a- aevaediniteldherappediens en poveeete 
ward to me the verdict of good intentions, and al- | under his observation, and that it will be found on 
ways act in accordance with the motto of the Maine | trial to realize all the recommendations of its pro- 
arn't prietor.” 
ates Our home, our country, and our eats _ Specimen of the plou pareiey’ be hi chhe 
office, where we wi e pleasurein giving any 
Rumney, Apel, TEU. explanation desired by those who do not fully un- 
Proury & Mears’ Cast Inon Proven. Im-| Cerstaad the above dencrigwoe.- 7 enkee Egypt 


provements in the Plough, is a subject of more im- | 
portance to the Agricultural community, perhaps ARTIFICIAL Manure,—At the meeting of the 
than any other. The objects desirable to be attain- | West Suffolk Agricultural Association, held lately, 
ed are superiority of work, saving to the farmers in | Sir Hyde Parker gave the health of “ Mr. Gall and 








time, in repairs, in power of draught, and in the 
rapidity of performing work. A plough should be 
strong, durable, cheap, and. work easy. We have 
heard with great pleasure a suggestion that it is the 
intention of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society 
to appoint a committee, who shall institute inquiries 
as to the value of the various ploughs now in use, 
and to suggest improvements which in their opin- 
ion will be valuable. Such an inquiry will be of 
invaluable advantage not only to the farmers of 
Massachusetts but throughout the United States.— 
There are men connected with that Society who are 
well qualified for the task, and will perform it faith- 
fully and thoroughly. 

Through all the various improvements and alter- 
ations which have been made in the construction 
‘of the plough, the uniform practice has. been to 
raise or set the landside on a right angle to, or per- 
pendicular with the plane of the base, over which 
the beam has been placed on an acute angle with 
the line of the landside, carrying the forward end 
towards the furrow about three inches from a con- 
tinued line of the landside, to incline the plough 
to land, or retain its proper width of furrow. The 
| effect has been an irregular, unsteady, struggling 
| motion, which effect is ‘increased as the plough is 
shortened, and the turrow-slice being cut and rais- 
ed with a square edge is very liable, as it falls over, 
to rest upon the furrow last turned and not shut in 





| 


shorter than when made of wood or sheet iron to 
| prevent their being too heavy and cumbersome, and 
late improvements in Agriculture, and the practical 
use and good effects of tilling the ground with 
short cast iron ploughs, having brought them into 
general use, the necessity of adopting some princi- 
ple, if possible, to the plough to run more uniform- 
ly level and steady, and at the same time to form the 
furrow-slice into such shape as to ensure its clos- 
ing and shutting in level, has been seriously felt. 
he principle adopted by Prouty & Mears in the 
construction of their plough as set forth in a com- 
| munication politely furnished us at.our request, is 





| 








may chemistry always lend its aid to agriculture!” 
Mr. Gwilt expressed his conviction that great ben- 
efit would arise from Mr, Gals experiments in 
artificial manure. Mr, Gall said he had certainly 
attempted to introduce certain chemical prepara- 
tions for the improvement of land, but'a prophet, 
was no prophet in his country. He felt confident 
however, that the application would be found ben- 
eficial by any who would try it. He did not wish 
to disguise that his ingredients were saltpetre, so- 
da, and ammonia, and any person who would con- 
sult Sir H. Davy’s Agricultural Chemistry would 
be satisfied that these were the competent parts of 
all vegetable matter. Sir Hyde Parker said the 
heavy lands were chiefly dependent on cows for 
manure, and nothing could be more destructive to 
« farm. “Give me the nan,” said Sir Hyde, “ that 
will do something for heavy lands ; the good lands 
will take care of themselves.” He believed that 
burning the subsoil was one of the best dressings 
for clay lands, if the clay was ata certain degree 
of wetness, any quantity might be burnt without 
wood or other fuel—Mr. Gwilt expressed his opin- 
ion that the best mode of managing cows in profit 
during the winter was to keep them tied up in the 
stall ys and day, only taking them out to waiter, 
—Sir Hyde Parker stated that an excellent fodder 
might be made by stacking out straw in alternate 
layers with green crops, taking care to put it up 
when dry. It answered particularly well for sec- 
ond crop clover, which should be cat in the mor- 
ning and stacked the same day, with about equal 
quantities of straw, to which it would impart its 
redundant juices. 


Portable life boat.—The life boat recently inven- 
ted by Mr. Mackintosh, has been exhibited at our 
Exchange—and its power to ride the waters, test- 
ed on the Delaware, in presence of Commodore 
Barron and severai other officers, and scientific 
men, who were highly pleased with its utility. It 
has also been exhibited to the principle officers at 
Washington, and played upon the Potomac, to 


to set the landside on an acute angle with the plane | their entire satistation. “The hull of the life boat 
of the base, so that the beam is laid ona line par-| is merely a bag of water proof canvass, bordered 
allel to, and with the continuons line of the land-| with an air tight cylinder of the same material 
side, and so far over the furrow as to give the plow | which forms the gunwale of the boat, and being 
a sufficient inclination to land, thus causing a strait | perfectly flexible, allows it to be bent into any de- 


forward and uniform motion, and the furrow slice 
being cut in the form of aneblique angled l- 
lelogram—or a board with feather edges—falls in 
and shuts more readily and uniformly with the fur- 
row last turned, leaving the land when ploughed in 
the best form for the after tillage, and by coverin 


leaving the surtace level, light and friable, fits it for 
the production of 7 crops, fm be less strength 
ot team to draw the plough, and less effort of the 


sired shape. The cylinder is fitted with a stop 
cork, which admits of its being inflated by the 
mouth, and this done, the life boat is ready for use. 
There may be two or three cylinders attacked, one 
above the other, in case one should be: injured, 
which, however, from the yielding nature of the 


all stubble and green crop completely under, an ‘material, ie not likely to happen. A boat of this 


kind will carry from 20 to 30 persons, with bag- 
gage, provisions, etc., and will float with ease over 
the most tempestuous waves. Its weight, we be- 





ploughman to govern it 


transversely parallel-with the head of the base and | 
extended back from the bolt which fastens the beam 


serves as a guide for the workman to lay the beam 
by, andasa brace to preventthe downward pres- 
sure of the after end of the beam upon the landside 
of the plough. The pojnt being under a rock or 
i stump, and being notched into the beam protects 
the standard bolt which fastens the beam to the 

The mould-board and shear is formed in 





lieve, isnot more than about 25ibs. and it may be 


The head or top of the landside being broad, and rolled up and carried iu the hand.” 


Easy method ifying Water —Take a com- 
mow guile Ee csidse of which place a 
piece of wicker Work, on which spread a layer of 
chareeal of four or five inches in thickness, and 

ve the charcoal a quantity of sand. The sur- 
ye of the sand is to be covered with paper pierc- 
ed full of holes, to prevent the water from making 
channels in it. By this process, which is at once 





plou 
| that gradually winding shape which is found by ex- 


simple and economical, every persun is enabled to 
| procure limpid water at a very trifling expense. 
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MAINE FARMER 











mate their value. I will illustrate this, by intro- | 
ducing the substance of a dialogue, which took 
place, some years ago, in Massachusetts, betwen a 


mechanic and a farmer. 
Farmer. I have always thought the mechanic has 


too much the advantage of the farmer: here you make 
your two dollars a day, while we. poor farmers 
scarcely realize fifty cents. 

Mechanic. Will you be good enough to answer 
me two or three questions ? 

F. As many as you please. 

M. How large is your family ? 

F. I have some over a dozen. 

M. Do you support them from your farm ? 

F. Ido, 

M. What think you it would cost to support 
them a year, by buying every: érticle consumed, 
at the rate we mechanics, here in town, have to pay 
for them,—say milk at six cents a quart ; butter at 
twenty cents pound; wood four or five dollars a 
cord, and other articles in proportion ? 

F, Tut! Cost every thing, almost ! 

M.. Name some sum, if you please. 

(Farmer makes a long pause, scratching his head.) 

FL. Why, really! 1 think as likely as not it 
would cost six hundred dollars a year, 

M. AndI understand you support your family 
from your farm, without running in debt ; and per- 
haps gain property to boot. 

F. I gain on the whole. 

M, Now let us calculate a little. You must be 
a very fortunate man, as weil as very industrious, 
to labor 3 hundred days in a year, winter and all. 
This, gives you two dollars a day, the year round, 
—more than any mechanic, except a first rate one, 
ean make in good times. But remember the em- 
ployment of the mechanics, in seaport towns, is 
uncertain,—the mason can do but little ot nothing 
in the winter, and so with some others; also, all 

are more or less affected by the ups and downs in 
business, Now your produce, which you consume 





It is trae the prices of some articles mentioned 
in the preceeding dialogue, are higher than the 
same would be in our seaport towns, or inland vil- 
lages, in this State ; but every one who can figure, 
can make his calculations to conform to prices 
where he lives. And I believe that any farmer 
who never made any calculation of this kind, 
would be much surprised at the result. 

In fact, Mr. Editor, I have tried both situations— 
I know the advantages and disadvantages attend- 
ing both; and Iam decidedly of opinion that the 
farmer has altogether the advantage in point of 
substantial happiness, unless he suffers the torments 
of an unthankful heart to undermine all his pleas- 


I believe there is not a particle of g 
wheat migi:t be hastened in coming to 


the same means. It must be evident roms hd 


can hasten wheat into maturity one week 


a certainly, 


in a fact recorded by Mr. Ruffin, j 
Caleareous Manures. “Marling serves to 
soils warmer, and thereby hastens the ripening 


every crop more than would take: place op j:, 


soils, if made equally prodactive with other 
calcareous manure. This quality of marled 





ures, And this is not all; the indulgence of these 

feelings of discontent tend to degrade the farmer 

in his own eyes, and of course in the eyes of oth- 

ers. The idea that “ Maine cannot raise her own 

bread,” has operated. like binding the energies,of 

her sons in iron fetters. What a man thinks he 

cannot do, he will not try to do. “Maine cannot 

raise her own bread!” How it. sounds to me! 

Why, I never considered myself half a quarter. of 

a farmer, and yet I have sold ten bushels of bread 

stuff where I ever bought one, since I lived in 

Maine. 

Awan then, ye farmers ! Awake from your slum- 
ers . 

Nor dream any longer of forests of lumber,— 

Seize the plough with the grasp of a powerful arm, 

And on off the rocks and the stumps from your 
arm 

Then, when the soil is well turned and fitted for 
sowing, 

You may put in the seed, and it soon will be grow 
ing ; 

For the earth is growing warm with the heat of the 
sun 

And a bounty to cheer you whep your harvest is 

. done. ; J. H. J, 
Peru, April, 1838. 





CULTURE OF WHEAT. 
Mr. Hoxmes :—-l hope the importance of this 








in your family, is worth as much.to you,in the dyl- 
lest times.as.ia the mgst brisk. 

F. I never thought of the-thing in this way be. 
fore. I must confess I don’t see how you get along 
those times, Why, | was fretting myself to think 
I was.some pestered to, get a little molasses and 
tea for. my. wood; and yet I have all, the essential 
articles which I need in my family, at home. 

M. Well ; now letus.calculate a little further, 
Oar milk costs us six cents a quart; now suppose 
T buy a quart a day,—that will be 365 quarts a 
year—making a round sum, abput twenty-two dol- 
jars a year. And then, our wood ; say twelve cords | 








subject wall he considered a sufficient reason for 
writing again, on this topic. 

My object in the present communication will be 
inquire what probable reasons we have to hope to 
avoid, or mitigate, the ravages of the “Grain 
Worm.” ‘To arrive at as much certainty, as the 
present knowledge of facts will admit, I shall state 
some of the facts generally admitted among us, or 
derived from unquestionable authority elsewhere. 

First. Wheat sown early or late is not injured 
to such a degree as that sown at the usual time. 

Second. Early sown grain generally does bet- 
ter than late sown, so that in 89me seasons, sowing 








long enough to mature the later pods. hea 
| derives especial benefit from the warmth thus 

ded to the soil ; it is enabled better to withstand 
severe cold of winter; and even the Short. time 
which its ripening ts forwarded by marling, 
very much to lessen the danger of the crop 
rust.” ’ wid ire 

Mr. Ruffin here describes the good effects of 

marl in early ripening the seed wheat to 
warmth it imparts to the soil. I am aware on th 
ground it might be argued, that additional 
equally forwards the production of the worm, 
I really question this as heing the fact. Mildlig. 
I should think, would have a 


a 


lime in this state has very different qualities frum 
mild state. I believe that lime benefits wheat 
combining with certain gases which are ey 
during the fermentation of putrescent manure; 
which are poisonous to the roots of wheat p 
and, when abounding to great excess, cc 
them, and sometimes even destioying them; 
thus forcing the vital principle in the plants 
beens out new roots, and to tiller above gr 
This deranges the economy of the plant, ret 
its maturity, and thus brings it, in consequence 
this delay, in contact with the causes of rust, 
also the fly which produces the grain wort. 
This, the reader may say, 18 theory. We 
give it as such; and invite scrutiny to bring # 
the test, But ifthis theory should finally be susta 
ed by facts, (which I think it will be,) the re 
will perceyve at once, the use of lime affords a 
erful auxiliary in hastening the maturity of 
wheat. 
From the view we have taken of this subject, 
have two different processes presented to 0s 
which we thay bring forward our wheat in, 
to avoid the Grain, Worm. And these two are 


























; 





& year, (though not one-half what you burn,) at five | late to avoid their ravages, woyld render the rem-| tain. There is.ng theory, about it. 


dollars a cord, is sixty dollars a year. My butter 


edy, perhaps, as bad as the disease, 


costs me twenty-five. cents a pound, on an average.| Third. The time in which the grain worm com- 


Allowing one pound a day in a large family, which 
would give them all but a small slice, and yet the 
coat is minety-one dollars ayear, Now, my friend, 
we hdve got one hundred and. seventy-threg dollars, 
for three articles ;, and, yet we have but just begun 
to figure. 

F. Well, my friead, I am really much obliged 
to you for the imformation you have given me. I 
will go home with my tea.and molasses, and try to. 
be contented. One hundred and seventy-three 
dollars for butter, milk and wood, in a family, for 
one year '—and then only one quart of milk a day ; 
just enough to set ene muoth a-watering for more, 
Why, what ap unthaekfwl wretch I have been. 
Heaven help me to a better temper. One quart of 
milk a day in a family! why, it takes ten in ‘mine. 
Let us see—that, as you buy it, would be sixty 
cents a day, or two hundred and ninefeen dollars a 
year. Bless my stars! how thankful I oughtto be 


mits its devastations is short, and confined, to one. 
particular stage of its growth; and hence, if the. 
wheat plant can be brought, by any means, to this, 
stage of maturity, either before or. after the. worm 
season, it escapes destruction from that cause, 

Fourth. Grain that matures early is not'so sub- 
ject to blight from other causes, —— 

From these premises it appears. to be all impor- 
tant to avoid their ravages by early maturity. The. 
inquiry now presents itself, how can, this be-ef- 
fected ? 

Early sowing suggests itself to the mind at, once ; 
but it is more particularly my object to suggest 
at this time, some other means ag auxiliary to it. 

One that I shall mention is. by paying more at- 
tention to saving our seed wheat. It has been, 
demonstrated by careful experiments, that, almost 
all kinds. of fruit may be hastened in, coming to, 


We haye, also, another process equally cem 
‘to hasten the maturity of wheat plants, that is, 0 
judicious use.of lime ; but whether this effect 
produced by its imparting warmth to the soil, ¥ 
would equally favor the early maturity of the 
atill theory. If it shoy}d prove, as I; expect 
the judicious use of lime hastens the maturity 
the wheat plants, by giving them 4 healthy ® 
substantia] growth, and rather retarding thad 
tening thé maturity of the Grain Worm 
can perceive no difficulty, if we. use the mé 
judiciously, and perseveringly, to counterac 
habita of the Gaain Worm, and render 16 ® 
harmless. 

Finally, | see. no, reason to, be diac : 
That same benign Providence which rise! 
Franklin (2 Yankee) to guide. the forked i" 
harmless from the clouds, may raise up 60m° 
ble, yet efficient genius, to devise meant 
or who}ly avoid the sore. scqurge- Sst 


> 








that I don’t live in town. Farewell 


maturity several days by carefully selecting the firat 
ripe seeds, ; , 


P. S. cainih that the mar} mentions! 


’ 


sowing, and one week by selecting early 4 es! 
secd, we shall get the start of the worm, saa 


in his 


highly important to cotton, as our SUTMMerS are yp: 


Quick, or caustic lime, produces much heat 7 
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—n Ruffin contains animal matter in addition to | interests ‘ nevertheless, I think the people should a- | perience to be best adapted to the Purpose, turning 

Dut tha, * arbopate of lime. But I believe I can produce | ward praise to all who render them signal service. | li ag aan ifi rue Caet le form = 
turity by he ¢ sonable authority to prove the carbonate of | If the gentleman should Waund me with sylogisms, \ waa oe age; 8 ae — " good crops an 
othe alll efficacious in producing the effect we ) shoot me with arguments and cut me down with; The judges on Agricultural Implements at the 

by cary ee“! ioned; though the papers are not at) logic, I may leave the field alive, although! may Mechanics’ Fair held in Boston last September, say 

"pen nl J. H. J. _| have cause to regret that I attacked the “ lion in| of this plough: “ One of the Committee who is ex- 

almost vod. his armour.” If the gentleman should “ bear away | eusively engaged in farming, has made some ex- 

caring away obstructions to the Plough+' 110/101 in triumph,” still if1 should be in a small | Periments with this plough, and ie satisfied that it 

ns This is a subject which I hope ' gia P , | combines important im which render it 

6 founded Ma. Hotmes. il offibe culturistin | O°STe® Serviceable to the State, I hope he will a-| more perfect than any. other p that. has come 
Essay ill engross the attention oF "every at r ward to me the verdict of good intentions, and al- | under his observation, and that it will be found on 
tO make ySute of Maine.” Stumps, marr 1s * ere’| ways act in accordance with the motto of the Maine | trial to realize all the recommendations of its pro- 

pening troublesome on mowing lands, Dut~on tilage) fener. “ Our home, our country, and our brother | prietor.” . 


oan vis they are intolerable. The thorough culture muati” Specimens of the plough may be seen at this 








biect which has engaged the atten- ‘ office, where we will take pleasurein giving any 

as ae . all countries where Agriculture ne man 36 feats r* explanation desired by those who do not fully un- 
eS AFe Nyt - foarished or been well understood. To thor-| Proury & Mears’ Cast Iron Proven. Im-| Cerstand the above description —- Tenkec Fiyy 

heat ycultivate land that is encumberd with stumps, provements in the Plough, is a subject of more im- | , 

yghly pe ible. 'T'o remove «these | Portance to the Agricultural community, perhaps | ArtirictaL Manure.—At the meeting of the 

h thus mes anid roots, 18 IMposs «eee than any other. The objects desirable to be attain- | West Suffolk Agricuhural Association, held lately, 

hstand ions, is not very expensive if suitable ma~) 64 are superiority of work, saving to the farmers in Sir Hyde Parker gave the health of “ Mr. Gall and 

rt fiee ‘eg can be employed. It is well known that to | time, in repairs, in power of draught, and in the | may chemistry always lend its aid to agriculture!” 

ng, up grass lands often, is calculated to improve | rapidity of performing work. A plough should be | Mr. Gwilt expressed bis conviction that great ben- 

ve - the a and stubble can be com- strong, durable, cheap, and work easy. We have efit would arise from. Mr, Gal?’s experiments in 

Crop soil, i ry a Tite caineistind aokdian heard with great pleasure a suggestion that it is the artificial manure, Mr. Gall said he had certainly 

P ately covered with earth. . intention of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society attempted to introduce certain chemical prepara- 

fects of ed on lands encumbered with vexatious stones, | to appoint a committee, who shall institute inquiries | tions tor the improvement of land, but'a prophet, 

eat to mps and roots. Much has been said by farmers | as ~ the value of the various ploughs now in use, ome no amy pe Wa Bg i ~~ re 

writers, in regard to the importance | and to suggest improvements which in their opin- | however, that the application wou fou n- 

= oie ms scanpen tbaiieienatt done | ion will be valuable. Such an inquiry will ni of | eficial by any whe would try it, He did not wish 


mn grounds where stones, stumps and roots are 
wndant. When the plough can move from one 
i of the field to the other, without being obstruc- 


invaluable advantage not only to the farmers of 
Massachusetts but throughout the United States.— 





There are men connected with that Society who are 


to disguise that his ingredients were saltpetre, so- 
da, and ammonia, and any person who would con- 
sult Sir H. Davy’s Agricultural Chemistry would 


well qualified for the task, and will perform it faith- | be satisfied that these were the competent parts of 





an + and turn over‘oné-complete unbroken" furrow, fully and thoroughly. all vegetable matter. Sir Hyde Parker said the 
ition fren ‘ndeed there is profit and’pleasure too in cul- hrough all the various improvementsand alter- | beavy lands were chiefly dependent on cows for 
oarer P he oe ations. which have been made in the construction | @nure, ard nothing could be more destructive to 

ts wheat by ition; but on lands encumbered with stones, | oF the plough, the uniform practice has. been to |# farm. “Give me the man,” said Sir Hyde, “that 
are evol yinps &e., there is but little profit and less of pleas- | raise or set the landside on a right angle to, or per- | Will do something for heavy lands ; the lands 
panure ; in agricultural operations. Stones that are re- | pendicular with the plane of the base, over which will take care of themselves.” He believed that 
heat 1 wed from tillage lands may be converted into | the beam hasbeen placed on an acute angle with burning the subsoil was one of the best dressings 
shat will not decay, and stamps may be used | thé line of the landside, carrying the forward end | for clay lands, if the clay was ata certain degree 

ng os yams eareegG towards the furrow about three inches from a con- | Of wetness, any quantity might be burnt without 
"them ; the same purpose and will also make an excel-| tinged line of the landside, to incline the plough | Wood or other fuel—Mr. Gwilt expressed his opin- 
the plant nt and desirable fence. Farmers who have but} to Jand, or retain its proper width of furrow. ‘The | ion that the best mode of managing cows in profit 
ove gr tle money or time to spare, cannot clear away | effect has been an irregular, unsteady, struggling during the winter was to keep them tied up in the 
fant, ret e stumps stones and roots from a large field in a | Motion, which effect is increased as the plough is stall night and day, only taking them out to waier, 
on deceanben whitened Uniaiemeidniads ok shortened, and the turrow-slice being cut and rais- —Sir Hyde Parker stated that an excellent fodder 
" nhtgys ed with a square edge is very liable, as it falls over, | Night be made by stacking out straw in alternate 
of rust, & ove these obstructions from one acre annually.— | ¢5 rest wpon the furrow last turned and not shut in| ayers with green crops, taking care to put it up 


yorm. | this course be followed by all the farmers of| level. Ploughs made of Cast Iron are necessarily | When dry. It answered particularly well for sec- 
ry. We r State, and immense benefits will soon be reali- | shorter than when made of wood or sheet iron to | 0nd a pd Aaa sens be on ie ms a 

‘ae i d, and th ; | prevent their being too heavy and cumbersome, and | "'!Ng and stacked the same day, with about equa 
pening hee esiving oF aa a ae fate improvements in Agriculture, and the practical quantities of straw, to which it would impart its 
y be su nds should be thoroughly done, and in many ca- redundant juices. 


it will of course be necessary to perform the 
rk anumber of years successively, affording an 


use and good effects of tilling the ground with 
short cast iron ploughs, having brought them into 
general use, the necessity of adopting some princi- 


Portable life boat.—The life boat recently inven- 


urity of portunity to the farmer, to increase his stone wall. | ple, if possible, to the plough to run more uniform- | ted by Mr. Mackintosh, has been exhibited at our 

some eases the farmer should riot be too stinoy | LY level and steady, and at the same time to form the | Exchange—and its power to ride the waters, test- 

iect the use of powder wh b . ; 8Y | furrow-slice into such shape as to ensure its clos-|ed on the Delaware, in presence of Commodore 

3 subject; powder when crowbars are insufficient. ing and shutting in level, has been seriously felt. | Barron and several other officers, and scientific 
Ramford, April, 1838. R. The principle adopted by Prouty & Mears inthe 


yally ceria 
y, that 13, 0 
this effect 





The Challenge Accepted. 
Mr. Houmes. 


challenges all the gentlemen of the quill, wheth- 
nor“ Near Peru” or elsewhere to a “ wordy 
Ul : 

| am apprehensive that the phrase, “ Near Pe- 





In No. 9 of your paper, I noticed | 
communication from Mr. J. H. J. of Peru, in which | of the base, so that the beam is laid ona line par- | 


construction of their plough as set forth in a com- 
munication politely furnished us at our request, is 
to set the landside on an acute angle with the plane 


allel to, and with the continuons line of the land- 
side, and so far over the furrow as to give the plow 
a sufficient inclination to land, thus causing a strait 





men, who were highly pleased with its utility. It 
has also been exhibited to the principle officers at 
Washington, and played upon the Potomac, to 
their entire satisfation. “The hull of the life boat 
is merely a bag of water proof canvass, bordered 
with an air tight cylinder of the same material 
which forms the gunwale of the boat, and being 
perfectly flexibie, allows it to be bent into any de- 















ne soil, whit , forward and uniform motion, and the furrow slice | sired shape. The cylinder, is fitted with a stop 
‘of the fy! vas aimed at me, and in that case I must notice | being cut in the form of aneblique angled l-| cork, which admits of its being inflated by the 
t th affair, or my courage may be doubted. Mr, J. | !elogram—or a board with feather edges—falls in| mouth, and this done, the life boat is ready for use. 
-— J. asserts that some of your correspondents h and shuts more readily and uniformly with the fur- | There may be two or three cylinders attacked, one 
- maturity Wn signs of fi ne pondents “ave | row lastturned, leaving the land when ploughed in | above the other, in case one should be injured, 
healthy Pin of fight with him, &c, 1 know of but | the best form for the after tillage, and by covering | which, however, from the yielding nature of the 
ing thao | ae who has shown great “ signs of fight” | all stubble and ncrop completely. under, and | material, is not likely to happen. A boat of this 
1 Worn the gentleman above named, “ Tyro Jr.” He | leaving the surtace level, light and friable, fits it for | kind will carry from 20 to 30 persons, with bag- 
the me BYery sarcastic, and although for aught I know. the production of good crops, requiring less strength | gage, provisions, efc., and will float with ease over 
ia y be an intelligent and res hie at | of team to draw the plough, and less effort of the | the most tempestuous waves. Its weight, we be- 
punters Tk his coy pectabie citizen, yet T) jjoughman to govern it | lieve, isnot more than about 25lbs. and it may be 
or its att tse was liable to strong objections.— |" ‘The head or top of the landside being broad, and , 


ith regard to Mr. J. Hy J, if report says true, he 


transversely 


rolled up and carried iu the hand.” 
rallel with the head of the base and | — 


é 4 good citizen and ; : hi beam| Easy method ifying Water.—Take a com- 
sone man, but his Reale aoa wi oe eu poh a Rim ay ins vee ipa, moti ge ‘ apt midst of which place a 
eho writer for the Mai ie name OF) serves ag & guide for the workman to lay the beam) piece of wicker work, on which spread a layer of 
ked: light” uhoral ve Maine F ariner, im all the Ag- by, and asa brace to preventthe downward pres-| charceal of four or five inches in thickness, and 
yp some * aught by are in the United States, may be | sure of the after end of the beam upon the landside | above fre charcoal a quantity of sand. The sur- 
: me, 


to exhibit simptoms of ambition, 
1 do allhe can for the country, 
mself the question, Will the peo- 


teal patriot wil 
rout asking hi 


hor me if I succeed in promoting their best 





of the plough. The point being under a_rock or 
stump, and being notched into the beam protects 
the standard bolt which fastens the beam to the 
plough. The mould-board and shear is formed in 


that gradually winding shape which is found by ex- 








face of the sand is to be covered with paper pierc- 
ed full of holes, te prevent the water from making 
channels in it. By this process, which is at once 
simple and economical, every persun is enabled to 
procure limpid water at a very trifling expense. 
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| only say to him that all laws are subject to the de- | but that they may render their litera 
cision of the Judges of the Supreme Court,—and | subservient to the higher and 7 


aeeer AN BEAV | ie . nobler por." 
BY MARCIAN SEAVEY. (€8 no decision has heen given on the subject of his the soul. €F PUrposey 








rw ay inka AND MORTG AGE DEED. | inquiries, we can only present him with the opin-| A religious influence doubtless, iigthe , 
Eta Fe |ions of some of the soundest Counsellors, and | and most efficient that can be brou " ’ 
Mr. Seaver :—I have read the “ Farmer” ever among them some who have been for years Asses-| the wayward and vacillating minds } 
since it was first commenced, and must say that 1 sors. They almost unanimously unite in the opin- | It is well known to every teache oF chil 
have generally been very well satisfied with it. I) i) that the poll tax, both in money and highway | difficult the taskoof impressing oe ah 
think I have derived great benefit from it.in many | tax, should be one-sixth part of the whole amount | sense of the importance of improvi 7 maa! th 
ways. ' | raised, if the sixth does not exceed two dollars to, making the most of their shiligaree ie 
The Editor, when he gives us his attention,’ and | each poll,—and if it does, the poll tax should be tion of useful knowledge. ‘The He 
is not too much engrossed with other matters, al- reduced to two dollars, and not below that sum. | | tomed to reasen and reflect on me: te “aah 
ways gives us something interesting and useful.| pho bichwaranlLtanahenld be made ektines the dustry-ana application to-aitask. whi “At : 
Your Legal Department-I consider a-very useful |... proportion of the money poll tax, as it can be | afford them little sDeaslinde * ey Of itself 
thing, if not suffered to take up too much Space. | without exceeding two dollars. But should in noj ever actuated by a mere ambition to ws 
I should like to make some inquiries under this inal tadieeld GAY edit likely Jo dom anditninesentaale eeel~ th 
head, and I believe y i neve requested you sub-/ ‘The State tax can in no case, exceed seventeen | promises. © Butithe siidissbotanat etl: 
scribers to ask such questions as they we to -ne /cents, but should be as near one sixth part of the| duly susceptible of religions ‘or 
answered, as “ would be useful might not ; whole tax as it can be, without exceeding that sum. | motives which are settled and abiding, 2a r 
occur to, you withou | ec 
I wish to know what title, whether absolute or | MILITIA. | cn ya pus rls appealed to fy 
otherwise, a Mortgage Deed gives, and what course, | At the adjourned term of the Supreme Judicial | That is a mistaken notion, whi 
if any, 1s necessary to an. absolute title and pos- | Court, recently held in Penobscot County, Judge rope lenedOiienehg?kattastiall ns aan 
session, at the expiration of the term for which the | Shepley read the opinion ot the Court, drawn up| ferent times and separate’ plac on eg td 
Mortgage runs? Andalso what is the difference | by the Chief Justice, on the Militialaw,—by which ligious sentiments.should ss Re 2 he truth 
in effect between a proper Mortgage Deed and a_| it is established that a man cannot be made to do | naeuaniahtinenaits Pa Plate . ed into the bg 
Warrantee Deed with an Obligation or Bond back, | military duty in any town, other than that in which espautingnelieetedulinted tain seh They a 
én certain conditions to restore, or give up the | his residence is permanently fixed. For instance, out ttigiaaebaatasied? evenly “kat i that 
Deed; supposing the condition of the Deed and | ifa maa whose residence is in Hallowell, should go | its strength.” The sanguine strengthes 
Bond in either case to be fulfilled ? If you wil) | to. Bangor and hire.out to work through the Sum- aati of alan ‘whee which i = 
please to answer these sia you will oblige | mer, he is not liable to do military duty in Bangor. | and every om of ie Seana al 
i AEP REAREP > direction to control them, and which from theirs 
A mortgage gives the party holding it no right / jaa = ee Ee ee eee taking stronger and stronger hold a 
to jurisdiction over the premises until the time of | For the Maine Farmer. | *ffections of the heart—stand in need of some 
payment has expired, and he has taken Ppepommion |. Jest nota primary duly of teachers to impart mor- | straining and corrective influence, whicl: shall ge 
in one of the modes painted out in the law. . Until | a) ang religious instruction to their pupils 2 | to check their violence and regulate their 
that time it is merely security for the debtduehim,| jy js an interesting and important fact that the | tions. But what is the real object of educa 
and the mortgaged premises cannot be sold to human mind receives the stamp of its future char- | and whatis useful knowledge ? Is it not that 
prejudice his claim or lessen the security he there- acter at a very early age. It is when the heart is| cultivating and strengthening the mental . 
by holds. After taking possession, the mortgagee | s}ive to all the sensitive emotions of childish curi- | "4 by increasing the intellectual vigor with 
is bound to render an account of all the rent and ‘ osity—when every object, physical and moral, is a | 8tant and liberal accessions of knowledge, them 
income of the premises while he has it In possess- | novelty to the expanding intellect, that the mind is, ™@y thus be enabled by its own faculties of m 
ion, provided the mortgager or his ve tte avy shall | most susceptible of deep and permanent impres- and reflection to gain correct views of its i 
redeem it within three years from the time.-of his| ion, (Confidence and credulity are the character- | tant relations to a Higher Power—and be capi 
taking possession as aforesaid. There are three istics of childhood ; for caution and distrust are | of acting the wise part, with regard to its ett 
toni of taking perrreme under a mortgage-which | the result of experience alone. Observation is a-| interests? Is it not that the man, who is ris 
we. will; describe. hereafter, if our correspondent | wake—the natural sympathies are tender and ac-| to influence and power, the extent of which iti 
wishes ; but they will take more room than we can | tiye_and the whole mind is a fertile field on which | possible to predict, may possess a heart so re 
spare this week. pt. are to grow and ripen passions either holy or un- /ted and disposed as that-he shall not only # 
If a warrantee deed is given and a bond taken | holy, according as the seed is sown. How vastly his own happiness, but shall go about doing 
for the payment of a certain-amount, the land is | important then it is, that the first trainings of the |—and live a benefactor and a blessing to hus fe 
not holden for the payment, and the person to} infant mind should be such as will lead it in, the|men? Certainly it is, And every system ol 
whom it is deeded can convey it to a third person, right direction ; and that all the inflnences exerted | cation which falls short of this effect, ful i 
and when the time expires the -only remedy is on over it, should incline to virtue and morality. Next) taining its proper object. We can conceive @ 
the hond onagsinashe saan peregnalip No claim | to the influence of parental instruction, that of the greater bane to society, than much Jearning p= 
is held to the land. » If the An pease es all honest public teacher, in this land of schools, is most effi- | sed and exercised by a wicked and perverse ™ 
and responsible, and fulfil their obligations punctu- | cient in moulding and establishing the character.| That alone is useful knowledge which not oni)’ 
ally, there is no need of either mortgage or bond—| 7, jim ig entrusted. the care of developing and | larges.the understanding, but improves the ne 
the maui’s notes are sufficient. ' strengthening the intellectual powers, and of pre- |} The teachers of children and youth then, # 
piles TAXES. | | paring the mind for mature and independant action. | make it oa wi of Ped 
. : : _ Since this is the case, it will be readily conceded | give aright tone to the mora} sentim 7 
meee eens :—By snewering jnatolow ins ait be of infinite importance, not only that such’ pupils. They should study their feelings 


7 ld much | ly their feelings 
tions through your valuable paper you would much ‘teachers, and such alone should be employed as are | dapt themselves to all their habits of thinking 


l readers of the | ; me 
Rhee ee Ponts | capable and disposed to impart to their pupils. cor- | embrace every opportunity that presen!s tse 


ine Farnrer. sates Sa é’ 2 eae ; 
Maine rect, moral and religious instruction—but that,eve-! press home tg their minds some. moral and 


Hi T ex- 
lst. Can the poll ‘Tax for Highway Paxes ‘rv teacher should regard it a primary duty, and in- | trath. 


lars i ? J 
cont aiiine ney pity = hway taxes bear the | deed the great end and object.of all his efforts to| They.should endeavor to cultivate and , 
es ied implant high and holy principles in the breasts of in their hearts, a love and veneration fur the: 


same proportion to the poll on money taxes that the | those who are growing up under his care: He, of their being; and asthe admirable truths ¢ 


amount raised foe, highway, Daar<9 aaranT should look upen his, pupils not as_ subjects. to..be erature and science are. unfolded to yt “ 


? . 
arr Con a poll tax on the State tax exceed 17 gpa ory the external trappings of canaries i ies oe fone oh A el 
cents, (as I believé’ all the ‘Tax Acts are alike on |. ut he s ou regard them each and all as so. many | uable and beautiful in, the na soar a 
that subject,) provided at that rate it. does not ex- immortal minds, whose interests are unbounded, and | world, with the excellencies of x ae 
sendsmacixth pets.am County in) eae whose worth incalculable. He should endeavor 80 | Mbt the heayens and ee ea nS bel 
Taxes ? iP hcsewe. 1a regulate their passions, and cultivate their affec- | them is.” By such a course they ter 

‘ tions as to inspire them with a thirst for knowledge to detect the secret tendencies of the 
In reply to the inquiries of “Querist,” we can | —not froma vain ambition, for its own sake merely, and defend the heart from the first ener 
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ey : “+ for who can tell how /theirturn. But whatis the condition now of the, shocks and, revolutions of time, than could the 
of irreligion ape ntdee gin and Bvrons, 'ands that were cultivated by our fathers half a short lived glory of the nations we have named 
many Voltaires, Rovesseas, dly r century ago? Do they produce the average crops Great, Britain. now wields the trident, and the 
have been made in the world, by some deadly error | Which are given above as the products ot Scotch , world is made tributary to her workshops. But 
carly imbibed and cherished in the heart, for the} husbandry ?—under all our favorable circumstan- | great as she is in commerce, and in manufactures, 
want of a pious hand to guard and direct them ? It ces of climate and of civil liberty. Are our crops these are considered secondary and auxihary to 
‘n that our schools are wofully deficient in half as large? Nay, are they more than a third | her agricultural greatness. Land is the basis of 
is ConA Ege Js I would not be 83 large? Do we get from our old districts, an} her national wealth,—it is the surplus marketable 
moral and religious instruction. ©” average of more than 10 to 13 bushels of wheat, | produce of her soil, says Sir John Sinelair, that is 
understood to recommend the training of children | 5¢ 14° to 17 of barley, or of 17 to 21 bushels of | the source of all her political power, and of the 
to any particular faith, or to the adoption of any oats per acre? At the close of the last, and in| personal enjoyment of her citizens; and_ there is 
sectarian creed—but that the essential truths of re- | the beginning of the present century, the surplus) no source of «domestic mdustry, or of foreign 
_«» chould be early and habitually instilled into | products of northern agriculture were exported, to | commerce, he adids, that can in any respect be 
ligion sho . th aces \an immense amvunt. Now we tmport the agricul- | put in competition with the improved cultivation 
their minds. Every interest of the present day *ltural products of Europe, to avert the evils of of her soil. The agriculture of Great Britain 
mands it. famine! ‘The cause of this remarkable difference ) employs but two thirds of her population ; and yet 
Setting aside the argument of personal advan- | in the surplus products of the soil, may be partial- the surplus products of her soil: suffice to feed 
tage and importance ; the interests of our religious | iy amzing i DER EARIYONS, SABRD NS. but Prat oe to er support he other mete) rr to oe i ay 
Pre. Lye sought for in the neglect ot our agriculture— plying our. deficiencies. ur: ulation is 
and political: dnattn tone a ae it 3 as both rm the people and ie pa ri In En- | one “Ase-aisthe agricultural ; ial uring the two 
sentiments of the young and rising mind should be rope, the governments, and influential individuals, | last years we have bad to import about ten mill- 
more faithfully looked after. | have bestowed spirited attention upon the immprove- | ions worth of bread stuffs to supply our deficien- 
Who at this time can contemplate the moral and | ment of agriculture, as constituting the basis of ey in this first element of life; and even in the 
political aspect of our country, without trembling at "ational prosperity and independence.—While | most favomble seasons, the exports of the surplus 


: ee with us, improvement in husbandry has been | products of our northern soil, have been merel 
the rapid advancement of ye and irreligion in all ) considered ata concern,—it at ond has not re- raaninal : 
ranks and departments of socieiy ? And where lies | ceived the consideration of the statesman or the! We will state one fact, derived from official doe- 
the hope of change and reform, if not in the mor- | political economist. Party politics, and local or | uments, which will demonstrate beyond the power 
als of the rising generation ?. Where are we to re- | personal schemes of aggrandizement, have so | of refutation, our down hill course is this great 
sort for conservative principles amid all the evils of | much engrossed the attention of the men who | branch of national industry. It is this: the aver- 
; .»| ought to lead in these matters, and who do lead in | age increase of bread stufis, passing from our ca- 
lawlessness and immorality which threatens as if) every other public improvement, that the humble | nals to tide waters, from the great grain district of 
not to the pure and holy principles of the Christian | claims of agriculture have failed to attract their | the west—from the Flanders of America—bas a- 
religion? Truly, this subject, trifling as it may | notice, or engage their attention, although it con- | mounted to three and three quarters per cent ; 
appear at first sight, if duly considered in all its | Stitutes the base which supports the whole super- ! while our population has increased in the ratio of 
structure of civilized society. If we would pre- | six per cent per annum! If such has been the 
; serve the superstueture, with its embellishments, | deficiency, in our grain growing, new and fertile 
of every will-wisher to society—of every friend to) we must take care to make strong and permanent | districts, to meet the wants of our increasing pop- 
virtue and religion, J. BL. 8. | this foundation, Our farmers, too, seem generally | ulation—how much greater must that deficiency 
—— indifferent, or spiritless, in regard to the general | have been in the exhausted soils of old settled 
improvement of our agriculture, either becaase | districts ? Many portions of our country, which 
a oo | they mistake their duty and true interest, or that, | once exported grain, have, by bad husbandry, be- 
Report by J. Buel at the N. Y. Agr. Conventon, segpety influence ofa strange fatuity, they fear | come dependent upon the comparatively new set- 
on the Necessity and Means of Improving our | ttey_ shall sink as others rise. — Ps tlements, or upon foreign supplies, for this indis- 
Husbandry. | _ We should consider our soil as we do our free /pensable necessary of life. This remark will ap- 
; ' Linstitutions—a_ patrimonial trust—to be handed | ply to almost our entire Atlantic borders.—W ill 
Wecannot betoo often reminded of the con- | down, UNIMPAIRED, fo posterily; to be used but\ any mathematician tell us, how long it will re- 
trast which exists between good and bad husband- | ;jot abused. Both are more easily impaired than | quire, according to the disproportionate ratio of 
ry,—nor too often admonished to search into the | they are restored—both belong, in their pristine | increase, between our population and our means 
causes of this difference, and to apply the needful | yigor and purity, as inuch to our children, as they | of subsistence, to reduce us to a state of absolute 
remediet. The difference does not consist alone | do to us. In some of the once populous and fer- dependence ? or, to a state of national want and 
ina single crop, or a single season: The soil in| tile districts of the old continent, the fertility of | famine ? 
one case is becoming more and more exhausted of | the soil has been recklessly wasted by men, whose | _ It is apparent, from the examples. of improve- 
fertility, and losing its intrinsic value, while in/ descendants have, consequently, become poor and | ment which are witnessed in many districts of our 
the other its relative worth is on the increase, and | wretched, and their country almost virtually a| country, that we can improve the general con- 
the difference in product is consequently annual-| desert. In other postions, where the fertility of | dition of our agriculture, if we will adopt a wise 
ly nereasing. . wy) _ the soil has been sedulously preserved for ages, or | and energetic policy. Nay, we have a deinonstra- 
_ We will illustrate onr proposition by a compar- | centuries, the population has continued prosper- | tion. of the practicability of doing it, in the now 
ison between American aud Scotch husbandry, | ous, wealthy and happy. palpable benefits of the law to improve our agri- 
now and sixty years ago. Sixty years ago, the) It is undeniably true, that our genera! system of | culture, passed in 1819. That law involved an ex- 
agriculture of Scotland, was in a wretchedly low | farming is bad ; that in most. parts of our country | penditure of 40 or 50,000 dollars, and expired in 
and unproductive condition ; while the products | the natural fertility of the soil has been gradually | 1824. It was found fault with by many from pol- 
of our yet unexhausted soil were abundant. But! diminishing, and its products becoming less; that itical motives, and by more from a spirit of envy, 
sixty years ago the spirit of improvement fell up-| the evil is increasing ; and that without a radical | jn those who either had not the enterprise or the 
on Seotland, her agricultural society was institu-| reform, we shall in the north, not only cease to talent to compete successfully for the rewards 
ted, and commenced its useful labors, and was | have surplus products to pay for the foreign com- | which it gave to industry and skill. And besides, 
soon afier greatly aided by the organization of a) modities which long habit has rendered necessary the law, in some instances, was badly, we may a!- 
national board of agriculture ; agricultural surveys | to our convenience, but lack a supply of bread | most say corruptly, executed. Yet under all the 
hod seartiainanitiaiamnas ae ot. stuffs for our own population. ‘To what degrad- cisadvantages of want of organizations, of inex- 
ment it nyt y distri thus jecaniis known hing dependence will this course of things in a few perience and abuse, has not that expenditure been 
te whole nation—men of fortune and science} years redtice us—unless prompt and efficient | Jike manure spread upon our soil? Did not that 
7 aah to the Paaho .  age and | means are adopted to check our down-hill course | law excite a laudable emulation among the whole 
dened’ hes ban i Vit seed “pe rg eae in the products of agricultural labor !—With the farming community, and pring into action more 
chatige na Bar B 1a Rider ¢ "" rat Rolin ci finest country in the world, a population almest | skill, more industry, and more improvement ?— 
tamale ant-olel penile 1 aug it ig “ entirely agricultural,—exempt from the enormous Has it not been instrumental in greatly improving 
sna itcutedasenendaiaaaaa a ” Mn ue o | burthens, as tithes, rents and poor rates, which | our farm stock, our farm implements, and modes 
fol, and Pg mt n Pir Gree — four) press like an incubus upon the agricultural labor of culture? Hos it failed to increase the farm 
proportionate geen h nee ek: * sae in a) of Europe,—and dependant on foreign supplies products of any one county, of a respectable 
Pach Backbe e oo 1 fertile districts,” says forthe means of subsistence!!—The idea is lu- | population, to the amount of the total expendi- 
Petipa tan (M6 { =. ade one ss miliating—is alarming—to all who look to the ul- ture ? Or, has it failed to return into the treasury, 
40 teasliohh atabtente 7 caninen te hm yA timate prosperity and happiness of our cuuntry.| every year, the gross amount of that expenditure, 
barley: fen 58 t0 al - “e ~ ushels of | Our maritime commerce depends upon contingen- | in the form of canal tolls upon the increased pro- 
28 to'3 oa ty oer os age en of oats, and from cies which we can neither forsee nor control.— | duetions of the soil? We do not put these ques- 
gre pares. 30 Prod 2 Pe estate pores Atle ) epnts and Genoa, and Portugal and Spain, have | tions because we have any doubts in the matter, 
ver, aficl ten Bw TO th _ » Uiree tons of clo- each in turn, had their days of commercial pros- but to bring the subject home to the calm and de- 
acre, may confident ned . psec! per statute’ perity —they successively rose to opulence—to) liberate consideration of those reflecting men, 
Seasons the cre ne fier! ae me n favorable power—and successively sunk, the victims of cor- | whose duty and interest it is to scan, to judge, anil 
Now, oe hi it pet re abundant. ‘ ruption, into effeminacy, vice & despotism, , Man- | to. act wisely, upon a questicn of momentous im- 
last sixty years? Meee peer during the ufactures too, as we have had abundant cause t0 | portance to our country, If these men think with 
agriculake? We hae to in en cproarea in | know, are but a precarious dependence for nation- | us, that the law of 1819 has amply remunerated 
dan ets Gemour ihe ie my: co peg abun- al greatness. Commerce and manufactures are | the state, for its expenditure, on the increased tolls 
these have become iat py .. sv when | the shaft and capital of the social column, of! on our canals, anu that it hag added millions to 
ment, we hay t ; er manuge- | which agriculture constitutes the base ; and with-| the value of our, annual agricultural _produets, 
. ve occupied and exhausted others in ,outthis. base, they can. no more withstand the! they will not hesitate to renew. that policy which 


important bearings, demands the especial attention 
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has been productive of so much public good.— | upon those whose interests are identified with the | 
The improvements of the last eighteen years soil, and who from their occupants are daily train- | =—— 
might have been respectable without the aid of ed to habits of economy and industry. In the o-| 


that law ; but it was that which gave a new im-' pinion of your committee, therefore, it will be 
petus to improvement, The fairs and exhibition | highly advautageous to have a thorough: explora- 
which it produced, taught our farmers, that there | tion of the Aroostook country, this season, in ref- 


was much to learn in their business ;—that they | erence to its settlement, and agricultural capabili- | which left New Orleans on Monday, A 


could improve in their farm stock, in their farm ties. Let an examination be made of all the town- 
implements, in their seeds, and in their modes of | ships situate on that river and its tributaries, an 
culture—and many of them resolutely determin- 
ed to profit, and did profit, by the lessons of in- 
structions which they then imbibed.. And when 
the spirit of improvement has begun, it is like civ- | 
il revolution,—it seldom retrogrades. One im- | 
provement leads to others, as naturally as the ac- 


particular quality and situation, the growth of the 


water power, the facilities for boating and driving 
lumber and for making roads, and in fact of all 
particulars which may be interesting to those who 


estimate made of the amount of settling land, its, 


soil, the geology of the country, the amount of 


tive mind, having attained to one branch of know- | tvel desirous of making settlement in this part of 


ledge, soars to other and higher branches. Our the State. 
southern brethren say, we are in advance of them! Let there be a fair report drawn up from an ac- 
greatly in agrricultural improvement. If this is | tual exploration of this kind, and published under 


so, we owe this distinction in rural improvement | the authority of this board, and it is believed that | 
to the law that was passed, upon Govarpor Cliu- | the public attention would be instantly drawn to’! 


ton’s recommendation, in 1819. 
(T'o be continued.) 


STATE OF MAINE. 
In Boarp oF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
April 24, 1838. 


| this quarter, and would lead tothe most beneficial 
| resu Its. 





from the Penobscot and Fish rivers only by porta- 
ges, and it would be desirable to examine» these 
portages in reference to a water communication 


: 


The Committee ap 


beneficial to have explored and examined, the , done at no great expense, as almost every town- 
ensuing season, and alsoa plan of operations, | ship can be vi-ited by water either in a batteau or 
ask leave to canoe. 
REPORT : Your committee would therefore recommend 
That after due examination of the subject com- | that an exploration and survey be made of the A- 
mitted to them, they are unanimously of opinion, | roostook river and the public lands situated on the 
that it will be for the best interests of the State, to | same, the ensuing year by some suitable person 
dire ct the operations of this board for the ensuing 


under the direction of one of the members of this 
year, generally to the North Eastern section of our 


board, 
public domain in the vicinity of the Aroostook! Your committee also recommend an exploration 
river, From an inspection of the map, it will be 


: and survey of the East Machias river in the coun- 
seen that there is an extent of country about sixty | ty of Washington. This river extends about fifty 
miles square on the Aroostook waters, containing 


miles into the interior, and waters about twelve 
about one hundred townships of land owned by | townships of land. 
Maine and Massachusetts, There is a considerable fall near its mouth and 

‘This origin is sufficient to form four counties,| two or three others some distance above ; with 
each equal in territory to the county of York or of 
Kennebec, presenting equal, if not greater advan- 
tages for the support of a large population, than 
can be found in any other part of the State, upon 
the same extent of territory, 

From the recent exploration of Dr. Jackson, it is | extended line of interior water communication. 
known that all that region in this part of the State,| The inhabitants living near this river in Wash- 
bordering upon the St. John and its tributaries, is/ ington County, bave for along time past contem- 
of a secondary formation, that its soil is warm, | plated canalling these falls and so openinga wa- 
rich and free from stones, that it is highly charged | ter communicasion into the interior, and feel very 
with lime fron: the decoinposition of limestone | desirous to have this river surveyed and an esti- 
ledges, and thatit presents uncommon advantages | mate made by some scientific person of the prob- 
for agricukure, particularly for the growth of'| able cost of such improvements—your committee 
wheat, ; ¢ would therefore recommend an exploration and 

The road laid out by Maine and Massachusetts survey of the East Machias river under the direc- 
from the Penobscot to the Aroostook will proba- | tion and superintendence of one of the members 
big be completed in the course of two years.| of this board. 

ith the facilities of this road and under the fa- ELIJAH L. HAMLIN, 
vorable advantages of the new land Jaw, passed at ASHER HINDS, 
the dast session of our Legislature, jt is believed WILLIAM POPE, 
that if the capabilities of this country for settle- | In Boarp or Int. Improvements. 
ment and agricultural resourees can be brought | April 24, 1838. 
home to the knowledge of the people of this State 
and generally of New England, that a current of | 
immigration would soon set in this direction, and | Secretary. 
fill up the fertile valley of the Aroostook with a| Weunderstand thatthe Governor and Council, 
hardy and vigorous population. It is well known | in accordance with the above report, have selected 
that there is a co t drain of population and | Dr. Ezekiel Holmes, well known by the people of 
re them t9 a! ment upon our unoccupied | the State as the editor of the Maine Farmer, to 
an . ' 


oe make the exploration and survey, and ‘that he will 
Considering the great extent of our seabord and | proceed to the Aroostook ina few days. Dr. Hol- 
the large amount of Capital invested in commerce | mes is a practical, as well as a scientific man, and 
and in lumbering operations, it seems very desira- 


will doubtless make a report which will enable 
ble to increase the amount of our agricultural pro- | the people of the State to put a just estimation 
ducts, so 48 to sustain our commercial operations 


, upop the agricultural capabilities of the region 
upon the rivers, and save them the expenses and 


~~ ta he js charged to examine. 
commissions ineident upon procuring so many 


We know quite a number of young men who 
supplies, as they have to procure, from abroad, haye it in contemplation to emigrate to that part 
It is the wisest policy of the State to promote 


eh Sar of the State, and are only restrained from going 
by all judicious means, the settlement of the pub- | immediately by the want of a road to get there, 
tic lands. An increase of population not only | and by want of a more accurate knowledge of the 
gives strength to the State from an increase to the | country. —K Journal, 
number of its defenders within her borders, but | : = 
adds weight and character to her igfluence in the) Canes S: Davies, Esq. of this city, has been 
federal Government. The right arm of ,her| appointed Agent to g9 to Washington with come 
strength will always be found in thet portion of | munications from the Executive, and to attend to 
the population who till the soil, and experience | the interests of the State in relation to the resolves 
has ever shown, that the virtue, the prosperity and | of the Legislat 
ihe stability of a community depends essentially bouydary.—Portland Advertiser, 


jts source. 
With a little labor, 








Read and accepted, 
ATTEST: 


SAM’L P. BENSON, 








ee 
’ 


ure concerning the territory and 


The Areostook river is known to be separated | 


i inted to report to this board, | from the Penobscot to the St. John’s rivers. It is) 
what sections of the State it would be most} believed that this exploration and survey can’ be | 


these interruptions, this river is boatable nearly to,| 


this river can be connected \F rom the Augusta 
with the Schoodic lakes, which again can be con- | 
nected with the Penobscot waters, and so form an | 


Summary: 





————— 


_ Avyorner Strzampoat Exprosion.—The Lou 
le . . . ” 
_isville Journal gives the particulars of the ex 

sion of the steamer Oronoko, Capt. Crawfori( 


pril } 
follows :— oe 
“ On Saturday morning the ist, at al ; 
clock, ass mi «2 but pln rh 0. afier el 
ing Princeton, Miss., she burst one of her boilers, 
blowing overboard some 15 or 20 persons, and se. 
verely scalding between 40 and 50 that ; 
on board. Some 6 or 7 of the latter died previous 
to the departure of the Peru.—Among the scalded 
‘that were on board, as near as could be ascertained, 
| there were between 20 and 30 white: men, chiefly 
deck passengers, 5 or 6 women, and about the 
same number of children from. the age of 1 to 4 
|years, that have since died... Among: those that 
went overboard, about 4 or 5 were saved. Somy 
few cabin passengers were supposed to be missing. 
The 2d engineer was badly scalded. The 94 
cook, (a black,) who was badly scalded, jumped 
overboard some time afier the explosion and was 
matte 

“ The general supposition of a physician 
was on board, was that few would re 
been scalded inwardly. The» Peru remained so 
short a time that it was impossible to ascertain the 
names of the scalded or survivors, some havin 
gone back on the boat, which was towed to Vicks- 
| burg, and some on the Peru and N. Albany, bound 
‘ap. The number of cabin passengers on board 
| the Oronoko atthe time, as near as could be ascer- 
tained, was from 75 to 80; on deck, 60. to: 70, in- 
_clading blacks and children, . Most of the passen- 
gers in the cabin were in bed at the time of the 
accident, otherwise the loss of lives would have 
been immense, Every effort was made by both 
passengers and crew to alleviate the sufferings of 
the unfortunate beings, but of little avail The 
screarns and groans were heartrending in the ex- 
treme ; prayers and supplications for water, or to 
put a period to their existence.” 








| 





Ga. Chronicle and Sentinel of 
April 28, 
AWFUL FIRE IN CHARLESTON. 


We learn with the deepest regret, by passengers 
from Charleston S. C. who arrived here this evea- 
ing by the Carolina Rail road, that the city of 
Charleston had been visited by one of the most aw- 
| ful and destructive fire that have ever visited any 
city in the United States. ONE THIRD OF 
THE CITY WAS LAID IN ASHES at the de- 
| parture of the cars this morning at 6 o’clock and 
the FIRE WAS RAGING AS IF IT WOULD CONSUME 
AT LEAST ONE THIRD MORE. 

The fire broke out at a quarter past 8 o'clock, in 
& paint store on the western side of King street, 
corner of Beresford st. The wind blowing strong- 
ly from the southwest, blew the flames diagonally 
across King st.and at the tine of the departure of 
| the cars the whale section of the city above Beres- 
ford st. up to Society st. and east of King st. tothe 
| bay, was burnt down or burning. From Beresford 
|to Society are four sts.—from King st. to the bay 
‘about as many, or perhaps more. The fire had 
| also extended four or five blocks west of King st. 
and was still progressing with terrific rapidity Up 
that street, in the direction of Boundary st. wheu 
the cars left. Onr informant believes it impossi- 
ble+to calculate what wil! be the ultimate extent of 
the fire, as it seemed in no way checked at 6o- 
elock this morning. 

Among the buildings consumed are a. number of 
churches—the new theatre—the splendid new ho- 
tel recently erected, and the whole market, except 
the fish market. Nearly all the large merchants i" 
the centre of business on King st. were burot out 
—among them Parish, Wiley & Co., end G. H. 
Kelley & Co, Boream & Co., and all in that 
‘neighborhood, and the storehouse of Miller, 
Ripley & Co. on the corners of King and Society 
st, was catching the flames’ wher our informant 
left. ‘The merchant’s Hotel, formerly Minot's had 
not caught, but it was believed to be impossible to 
Isave it. At Norris’s Hotel, still higher up ine 
st. and on the west side, they had removed & 








) 


the furniture and bedding, in aln,ost certain antcr 
ipation of being burnt out. 
A large number of houses had heen blown up! 
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AND JOURNAL OF THE ARTS. 














no purpose 


ed - 
a wearied with a whole night’s incessant and 


ling toil, found themselves, this morning, a- 
aaa yan a feeble resitance to the still raging 


A!l the powder in the city was ex-! town last Thursday, on their way to Portland, for | 
and all the water in the pumps, and the trial before the Circuit Court, now in session in that 


city, on a charge of mutiny. The particulars of 
the case, as far as we have n able to ascertain 
them, are as follows:—The Horace lef{ New Or- 





and devouring flames. .A namber of persons had | leans on the 5th ultimo for Liverpool, and after | 
heen killed by the blowing up of houses, and | having been at sea ten or twelve days, Captain) 
throwing furniture into the streets.—The steam- | Foss had occasion to order one of the crew about | 
boat Neptune, lying in the Bay, caught fire, but it | a piece of work, which the latter, not liking very | 


unately extinguished, 
prs reat a sm this office, and the Con- 
stitutionalist office, from the newspaper offices in 
Charleston, failed to come this evening, as we pre- 
sume no papers were printed there last night ; and 
as the regular mail was closed last night before the 
fire broke out, no other information has been re- 
ceived bere than that from ugers, which js 
necessarily limited as to particulars, 

This is indeed a mournful catastrophe! A flour- 
ishing city laid in ashes—her people burnt out of 
home and substance, and millions of property de- 
siroyed in asingle night! ‘The insurance compa- 
nies of Charleston are of small capitals, and will 
every one, 10 doubt, be ryined, and still be able ta 
make good but a small portion of the losses, 
Hundreds of families must be utterly ruined by 
this general calamity—years cannot make Charles- 
ton what she was, 

P, 8. Since the above was written, we have 
been shown a letter from Charleston, closed a lit- 
tle befare 4 o’clock this morning, and brought up 
by a nger, which confirms all the important 
facta stated above. It aiso states that the rigging 
of manv of the vesselslying at the wharves had 
been burnt. 

We haye seen one letter from Charleston, which 
anys, “ About eight hundred com of all des- 
criptions, have been destreyed. é have lost 
millions on.snillions, and twenty years must pass 
away before Charleston will be as she was yester- 
day.” We most sincerely hope that our accounts 
by the next mail will be more favorable. 





SineutarR Disease. Died in New York, on 
Saturday, 21st ult., a child of Mr. Wheeler, in Ri- 
vington-street. Spots appeared upon his face and 
body, on Friday morning, of a dark color, distinct 
as those of the leopard. They continued to spread 
until they extended over the whole surface, leaving 
the line of demarkation between them so plain as to 
give a singnlarly variegated appearance. The 
spots were for the most part regularly circumscrib- 
ed, but some of them branched. off_in.clusters. 
Those upon the face and shoulders, before death, 
became confluent or ran together, so that the skin 
resembled that of an African negro. We were in- 
formed that the child had been remarkably healthy 
from its birth up to the time of this extraordinary 
appearance. During the two days of his illness, 
some erty or forty of the oldest and most. distin- 
guished physicians and surgeons of this city were 
ipvited by Dr, Oatman (the attending physician,) to 
visit the child, as he could not, give a solution in 
the case. No one of this nuinber had ever seen a 
parallelL—M. Y, Commercial Advertiser. 





_ ‘The wrong way to stop a Paper. 
‘Please stop my paper, and I will soon send the 
balance I owe you.’ This is altogether the wrong 
way to do business, lf you_ wish your paper stop- 
ped, pay up what ig due, and it shall be stopped ; 
but we detest the custom of saying, ‘ please stop 
my paper, and I will soon send the or I owe 
you” Soont when? Ten years hence ?... If. we 
may judge from experience, there is nat more than 
one in ten of those who say ‘ please stop my paper, 
i I will soon pay what I owe,’ who ever. do pay. 
ve have had so many of these. promises. totally 
neglected, that we are sick of them. . Vi 
P the paper when we haye such an order, except 
ah OA SECTOR, Pay up what is due, if you 
Js to have your paper stopped,—Boston F'rumpet, 





¢ won by the payer of ali A “me,” 
replied the suitar, ¢ bat you sho pemamaber ‘that 
all Votaries of Cu id are solicitors. = 





Motrry, Four men of the crew of the que 


We do not, 


well, promptly refused to perform. Upon this he | 
was ordered by the Captain to be seized up and | 
flogged, when another of the crew interfered, anda 
eccak ensued, in which one of the mutineers threat- | 
ened to make use of a loaded pistol, which was af- 
terwards found in his ession and taken from 
him. The conduct of the mutineers had been pre- 
viously uncivil, they having refused, on several oc- 
casions to perform their duty. They continued so 
unmanageable that it was thought unsafe to pro- 
ceed oa Captain Foss shaped his course for this 
continent and arrived at Kennebunk on Wednes- 
day.— York County Herald. 

‘hey were arraigned on Saturday last. Two 
plead guilty and were sentenced to sixty days im- 
prisonment in. the County jail, and the other two 
were discharged,—Standard. 





The Balkimore Sun says the promise of abun- 
dant crops from all parts of Marviand is truly 
cheering. ‘The prospects were never better. 
——ee —— ——— 

The sick are all taking Goelick's Matchless Sana- 
tive, which is astonishing the world with its mighty 
victories over fearful diseases. 

——_ 

















MARRIED, 

In Norridgewock, Mr, George W. Shaw, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, to Miss Sarah E. Arnold, of Mercer. 

In Avon, Mr, Moses Morrison, of Madrid, to Miss 
ae Cottle, of Phillips. 

n Embden, Mr, Warren Nutting, of Augusta, to 

Miss Sarah Salley, of the former s 

In North Yarmouth, Mr. Asa Mitchell to Miss 
Mary C. Humphrey. 
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SUEERREEAGREGEn AES SE Ce 
DIED, 

In Portland, Miss Eunice Shaw, aged 29. Mr, 
Amos P. Knox, aged 42. 

In Augusta, a son of Capt. J. W, Ripley, aged 4 

ears. 

A’Mr. Austin, living in the West part of Gardi- 
ner, committed suicide by cutting his threat, on 
Tuesday last. Mr. Austin was in good circymstan- 
ces as to property, but was impressed with the be- 
lief that he shed d come to want. 








AEST 


— —T 
BRIGHTON MARKET.—Mownpay April 3v., 
From the Boston Patriot. 

At market 170 Beef cattle, 8 pairs Working Ox- 
en, 10 Cows and Calves, and 340 Swine. 

Prices.—Beef Catthe—A further advance was re- 
alized, and we quote to correspond, as follows : first 
at 8 25 a 8 50 second quality 7 50 a $8 third quality 
6 25 a 7 25. 

Working Oxen—High prices were asked ; we no- 
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“mce, Captain Foss, were carried thropgh this 





ticed the sale of two yokes only at $85 and 105. 
Cows & Calves—Sales were made at $28, 30, 38, 
and 45, 
Swine—Prices have adyanced. Selected were | 
sold at 8 1-2c for Sows, 9 1-2 for Barrows: at retail 
Do .for Bowe, and 10c for Barrows ; small Shoats 10 
an , 





At a Court of Probate, held at - a, on the 
last Monday of April, A, D. 1838, within and 
for the County of Kennebec. 


A certain instrument ‘purporting to be the last 
will and testament of JOHN RICH. late of Hallow- 
ell, in said County, formerly of Boston Massachu- 
setts, deceased, having been presented by Apranam 
Ricu, the Executor therein named for Probate e 
Ordered, 'That the said Abraham Rich give notice 
to all persons interested, by causi g 4 copy of this 
ander to be, published inthe Maine Farmer and 
hronicle, newspapers printed at Hallowell, in said 
Qqunty, three weeks successively, that they may, 
appear at a Probate Court to be held at Augusta in 
said County on the last Monday of May next at ten 
o'clock, in the forenoon, and shew cause, if any, th 
have, pts the said instrument should not be prov- 
ed, and allowed as the last will a Fags 
tament of the said decqased. 
ms H. W. FULLER, Judge 
Josenu J. Eveceta, Register. 
Attest: Jos. J. Eveleth, Register. 


ATTEST,: 


A tgue copy. 











NOTICE. 
A place wanted for a Colored Girl, 12 years of 
age, that may serve till she is 18. Apply to R. B. 
° 


LEWIS, Water street, at the foot Winthrop 
street, Hallowell. Swi 


“Fresh Garden Seeds 


At Lincoln’s Agricultural Seed Store. 
HE Subscribertakes pleasure in announcing 
to the public generally, and to his friends and 
customers in particular, that he has greatly enlarg- 
ed his stock of Agricultural, Garden, and Flower 
Seeds, which has been selected with much care from 
the most experienced Growers of seeds in the States 
of Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut and New 
York ; that many rare and valuable new varieties 
have been added, which makes his asortment more 
extensive than can be found in any other seed store, 
in the State, and that he is frequently corresponding. 
with Messrs. Hovey, Boston, Mr. Belden, amen, 
icut, and Messrs. Princes of Flushing near New 





York, which enables him to procure at short notice, 


any variety ar quantity of seeds which he may not 
have. ‘They are put up as usual.in papers with short, 
printed directions, for their culture ‘and use, mask-. 
ed 6 1-4 cents, and 12 1-2 tents, and packed in box-. 
es containing from $5 to $10 worth. 331-3 per. 
cent, discount from the marks will be made to those, 
who wish to buy to sell again with the. privilege of 
returning the unsold: seeda; and 40 per cent. dis- 
count will be made to,all thase who will pay forthe. 
whole amount of seeds received on or before the 
first day of Sept. next. 


All orders by mail or otherwise, eee attend- 
ed to. R. G. LINCOLN. 
Hallowell, March 30, 1838. 33e 





Field Seeds. 


Golden Straw wheat ; Black Sea Wheat; Mala- 
a wheat; Holton wheat ;—Bald Barley; Two, 
Rowed Barley ;—Dutton Corn; Early aie do ; 
White Canada do ; — Skinless Oats ; — Marrowfay 
Peas. For sale by 
R. G. LINCOLN. 

April, 5, 1838. 34 





Ss. R. FELKER 

Has on hand a large and extensive assortment of 
Broadcloths, Cassimeres, Camblets, Velvets and 
Vestings. 
Garments. Garments cut and made in a gentee! 
and fashionable style, and warranted to fit. 

7 Gentlemen wishing to purchase for cash will, 
find it to their advantage to call at this establishment, 

lballowell, Feb'y. 17, 1838 2 





Arrangemcuts of the Kennebec. 
and Boston Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, for 183s. 


The Superior Steam Packet NEW ENGLAND, 
Natwanter Kimract, Master, will leave Gardin- 
er every Monday and Friday, at 3 0’clock P, M. 
and Bath at 6 o'clock P. M. for Boston. 

Leave Lewis’ wharf Boston every Wednesday 
and Saturday at 7 o'clock P. M. for Bath and Gar- 
diner. 

Carriages will be in readiness to take passengera 
to,and from, Hallowell, Augusta, Waterville and 
Bangor on the arrival of the Boat and on the days 
of her sailing. Hack fare from Augusta 37 1-2 cts. 
Hahlpwel] 25 cents. 

% FARE, 
pi o 1 @) 

Bipm, Gardiner ys Boston, O50 } Axo rounn. 

Deck Passengers 3,00, 

During the past winter, the New England has 
been thoroughly overhauled and repaired, and the 
proprietors have spared neither aye nor expense to 
render her in all respects worthy Qf pyblic confi- 
dence. That she is the fastest boat on the eastern 
coast ig now universally admitted, and her superior. 
ity aa a safe and comfprtable sea boat has been fully 
proved. ‘ 

AGENTS. 
4. Rexen, Augusta. 
C. G. Bacuetogr, Hallowebb. 
J, 5. Jénome, Bangor. 
L. H.. Grex», Gardiner. 
M. W. Green, Boston. 
Gardiner, April, 1338. 34 


Fresh Drugs, 
Fh SCAMMON, No, 4, Merchant's, Row, has 
& « just reccived from Philadelphia, New York 
Ph. 4 large. stock of DRUGS, MEDI- 





and Boston, 4. 
CINES, Chemical, Syrgical. Instryments, Perfum- 


ery, &c. which wil}, be sold low. 
Halloyell, April a, 1838. 


Also, a large assortment of ready made, 












































































































POETRY. 
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INDIAN GIRL’S BURIAL. 
_. BY MRS. siGOURNEY. 

‘The only daughter of an Indian woman, in 
Wisconsin territory, died of lingering consumption, 
at the age ef cighteen. A few of her own race, 
and a few of the whites, were at her grave; but 
none wept save the poor mother.” 

Herald of the Upper Mississippi. 





A wail upon the prairies 
A ery of woman's. woe,— 

That mingleth with the autumn’s blast, 
All fitfully and Tow. 

It is a mother’s wailing + 
Hath earth another tone, 

Like that with which a mother mourns, 
Her lost, her only one ? 


Pale faces gather round her,— °, 
They mark the storm swell high, 
That rends and wrecks the tossing soul, 
But their cold, blue eyes were dry. 
Pale faces gazed upon her, 
As the wild winds caught her moan,— 
Bat she was an Indian mother,— 
So she wept those tears alone, 


Long o'er that wasting idol, 

She watch'd and toil’d and pray’d ; 

Though every dreary dawn reveal’d 
Some ravage Death had made ; 

Till the fleshly sinews started, 
And hope no opiate gave, 

And hoarse and hollow grew her voice, 
An echo from the grave. 


She was a gentle creature, 
Of raven eye and tress, 
And dovelike were the tones that breath’d 
Her bosom’s tenderness ;— 
Save when some quick emotion, 
The warm blood strongly sent 
To revel in her olive abel, 
So richly eloquent. 


I said consumption smote her, 
And the healer’s art was vain; 
But she was an Indian maiden, 
So none deplor'd her pain ;— 
None, save that widow'd mother, 
Who now, by her open tomb, 
Is writhing like the smitten wretch 
Whom judgment marks for doom. 


Alas ! that lowly cabin, 
That couch beside the wall, 

That seat beneath the mantling vine, 

They're lone and empty all. 

What he shall pluck the tall, green corn, 
That ripeneth on the plain, 

Since she, for whom the hoard was spread, 
Must ne'er return again ? 


Rest, rest, thou Indian maiden !— 
Nor let thy murmuring shade 
Grieve that thowe pale-brow’'d ones with scorn 
Thy burial-rite surveyed ;— 
There's many a king, whose funeral 
A black rob'd realm shall see, 
Fox whom no tear of grief is shed, 
Like that which falls for thee. 


Yea, rest thee, forest maiden ! 
Beneath thy native tree; 
The proud may boast there little day, 
‘Then sink to dust like thee ; 
But there’s many «a one whose funeral 
‘With nédding plumes may be, — 
Whom nature nor affection mourns, 
As now they mourn for thee. _ , 


a 


Kissing enough for one day !—The Foreign Cor- 
respondent of the New York Sun says the report 


still prevails that Queen Victoria will be crowned | 


in August. 

There are about siz hundred Peers—and as the 
custom now is, the sovereign has to receive at the 
coronation the kisses of each of those pillars of: 
State. If it were only the young and handsome 
ones, it might be agreeable to the young lady. 
But the old, and ugly, and toothless, that will be 
mumbling over her pretty cheek! Faugh! “Jt 
wont bear thinking of.” “ The ceremonial of the 


MAINE FARMER 










| be faithful and true, and faith and truth will bear 
-< === | unto you our Sovereign Lord (Lady) and your 
) Heirs Kings of the United King 
ain and Ireland. And I will do and truly acknowl- 
age, the service of the lands which I claim to" 
0 


om of Great Brit- | 


of you, as in the right of the Church. So 


help me God.” The Archbishops and Bishops GARDEN, FIEL 


then get up, and kiss the Sovereign’s left cheek. 

Theu the Temporal Peers (each class_se 
ly) follow— the Dukes first, the premier Duke say- 
ing aloud, and the rest following him each for 
himself, “1 Bernard, Duke of Norfolk, do become 





counts and Barons do the same. - 

After taking this oath, the Peers rise, and with ) 
coronets off, aecording to rank, each ascends the 
throne, touches the crown on the Queen’s head, 
with his hand, and kisses her cheek ! 
like to be a Peer ourselves, just then! 





A Valuable Hint to Subscribers,—The Indianapo- | 
lis Journal states that a merchant of Cincinnati, 
having received an order for some goods trom a 
man in a neighboring State, went to a newspaper 
office, and having ascertained that the person in 
question was a subscriber, obtained permission to 
look at the editor’s Jedger. Having found that the 
man had paid his till every year, and was not in ar- 
rears, he expressed himself satisfied with the re- 
sult of the examination, and expressed a determi- 
nation to fill the order forthwith. He that hath eyes 
to read, let him understand —™. Y. Star. 





|} wherever ordered, 





CAUTION, 

The subseriber having contracted with the town of | 
Monmouth for thé support of Nancy Towel, a town 
pauper, has made suitable provisions for her support 
at his house; but the said Naney refuses to live at 
the place provided for her. All persons, therefore, | 





are forbid harboring orgrusting her on my account, 
ais I shall pay no debts of her contracting after this 








date. WILLIAM H. BOYNTON. 
Monmouth, April 12th, 1838. 3wl2 
FRUIT TREES, ORNAMEN- 
TAL TREES, MORUS 





MULTICAULIS, 

For sale by the Subseriber.. The varieties, par- 
ticularly the Pears and the Plums, were never be- 
fore so fine,—the assortment so complete.—Also of 
Apples, Peaches, Cherries, Grape Vines—a ‘superi 
or assort.nent of finest kinds; and of all other har- 
dy fruits. ‘ 

20,000 Morus Multivcaulis or Chinese Mulberry 
Trees can still be furnished at the customary prices, 
if applied for early. This being all that'now re 
main unsold. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Roses, and Her 
brceous plants, of the most beautiful, hardy kinds 
—Splendid Paeonies, and’ Double Dablias. 

4,000 Cockspur Thorns; 10,000 Buckthorns—for 
Hedges. 

800 Lancashire Gooseberries, of various colors | 
and fine kinds. 

Harrison's Double Yellow Rose, new and hardy ; 
color fine—it never fails to bloom profusely. 

Trees packed in the most perfect manner for all 
distant places, and shipped or sent from Boston to 





Transportation to the City is without charge. 
Address by Mail, Post paid.—Catalogues will be 
sent gratis to all who apply. 
5i—t.june._ ILLIAM KENRICK. 
Nursery, Nonantum Hill, Newton, Jan. 25, 1838. 


a. 





ASSIGNEES NOTICE. 


To whom it may Concern—Notice is hereby giv- 
en that Abner M. Stinson of Richmond, has as- 
Peles wo us the subscribers, all his estate, real, per- 
sonal and mixed, including all demands of every de- 

ption, in trust for the benefit of his Creditors, 
by deed of assignment, Executed and delivered the 
/10th day of March, A. D. 1838.—Said deed of as-| 
signment “is deposited with Samuel Dinslow, a 
kept at his dwelling house in Richmond, where any 





act of homage is thus: the Archbishops and Bish- 
ops first, kneeling before the Sovereign, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (as Primate) saying aloud, 
and the rest of the hierarchy following him,” I 
William, Archbishop of Canterbury, (and‘so the 
rest of the Bishops severally for themselves) will 






Herds Grass 
ver, White Clover, Lucerne, Orchard, Rye and Dew 
your liege man of life and limb and of earthly | Grass, Millet, &e. &e. Spring and Winter Whea 
worship, and faith and truth I will bear unto you, | Barley, Rye, Buckwheat, Indian Wheat, Mangold 
to live and. die, against all manner of folks. ‘So\} Wurtzel, Ruta Baga, Sugar Beet, Honey Locust, 


: - 
: ae ‘ | White Mulberry, 
help me God.” Then the Marquises, Earls, Vis- Early Dutton, 


ted varieties of Seed Corn, &c. Kc. 


GARDEN & AGRICULTURAL sEpps 
HOVEY & Co., 
Seceedsmen, 
No...9, Mercuants’ Row... Bostox 
AVE now on hand and for sale at their Seed 
Store a large and. extensive assortment oy 
, GRASS & FLOWER SEEp2 


of the growth of 1837,—at wholesale or retail 
rate- | ranted of the best qualit , < tal 


Grass and Field Seeds of every description, viz. 


Red Top, Northern and Southern Clg. 


arly and Late Potatoes for seed 
hinney and other fine and celebra. 


Vegetable Seeds comprising one of the best as. 


|sortments to be found in New-England. It would 

|be impossible to enumerate the varieties in an ad. 
We should | vertisement. 
'nually added to our stock, 


Every new and superior kind is ay. 


Flower Seeds. An assortment. exceeding rove 


HUNDRED varieties, embracing all the newest and 
most rare and choice kinds in cultivation; reared 
principally by ourselves at our garden near Boston, 
and warranted true to their names. 


Among the 
number are assortments of dowble German Asters, 
Lennices, Balsams, &c. &c. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees: Grape Vines, 
Gooseberries, Currants, &c. Asparagus and Rbv- 
barb roots of the best kinds. A suprerp collection 
of Double Daniias. Greenhouse plants, Hard; 
flowering Shrubs, Bulbous flower roots, &c. Booxs 


on Agriculture, Horticulture and Botany. Garden 


Toots and every thing mms for the Garden. 

iP Dealers and others furnished on accommo- 
dating terms with Gaxpen Sreps by the pound, 
bushel or ounce ; also in Boxgs, containing every 
variety wanted, put up in papers ready for retailing; 
each kind labelled with the name and particulars o: 
cultivation. 4 liberal. discount. made from retail 
prices. 

* * Having fora long period been engaged in rais- 
ing seeds and cultivating plants of all kinds, we 
fee! assured that we can supply our customers wit) 
articles of genuine quality and true to the kinds or- 
dered. In the selection of Wheat, Corn and other 
agricultural seeds, we give the greatest attention. 

Orders directed to Hovey & Co., 9, Merchant's 
Row....Boston, will meet with immediate attention, 
and be faithfully executed. HOVEY & Co: 


BEES—-BEE HOUSES. 

Beard’s Patent Bee Houses, with Bees in them or 
without Bees. Price, with Bees in them and the 
Right for one farm, from twenty-five to fifty dollars 
apiece. ‘The above Bee Houses contain from two 
to four swarms each, in two separate apartments— 
each apartment contains two hives and thirty-six 
boxes; the whole house contains seventy-two bor- 
‘es and four hives—and is so constructed that you 
have no occasion to kill any Bees for time. 

Price of empty Bee Houses, with 2 farm Right, 
fifteen dollars; Right without a house, for a farm, 
five dollars; Right for a good town for keeping 
Bees, forty dollars ; those not so good, in proportion. 
Letters, post paid, will receive immediate attention. 

EBENEZER BEARD. 

New Sharon, March, 1838. Gme. 


The Maine Farmer 





In a quarto form, making at the end of the year ® 
volume of over pee to which will be given 
a Title Page and Index. ote 
Tenms.—Price $2 per annum, if paid within the 
ear—$2,50 will be charged if payment de- 
layed beyond the year. 
(>> In any town aking we have not Jess than ml 
subscribers, we will appoint an Agent who Wi 
receive the pay for a year’s subscription In Siew 
or any kind of produce that “is not liable 0 
injured by frost, and is convenient of transpo nd 
. tion to market, at such price as it 1s worth ins 
town, : ott 
Any who will obtain six oo melee 
~ seribers, and act as Agent, shall receive ® “ a 
for his services, so long as they continue 
~ subscription. . ee cas recat « 
: ’ : 
Any paper will be discont Lot eee paid, aod 











and all the ee of the said Stinson are hereby, = 
notified to calland become parties thereto, acco a1 s rome. bee al n agent, for two nuit 
ing to the provisions of the statute in such case, }! Payment ige to an Se. 
made andpeasidaiiens sabe bers more than have been free of 
! 84 SLOW ..____.._ | All letters to insure attention must come ee 
” s . GRANT, 4 Assignees. r, directed “to the publisher of the 
Richmond, 20,1833. . \ © 3m6 | , Hallowell.” iek 
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